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PREFACE 


The  phenomenon  of  life  and  its  origin  has  occupied  the  thought  of 
man  in  every  age.  The  idea  of  evolution,  as  a  proper  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  life,  has  fascinated  scholars  ever  since  the  days  of  Darwin.  Dr. 
Philip  Hughes  reveals  the  problems  and  traces  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  of  evolution.  He  shows  how  this  generally  accepted 
concept  is  at  variance  with  Holy  Scripture.  He  also  manifests  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  folly  of  explaining  the  origin  and  development  of  religion  in 
terms  of  evolution. 

Philip  E.  Hughes  is  an  Anglican  clergyman  who  has  been  engaged 
in  research  and  writing  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  Editor  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  The  Churchman ,  an  Anglican  quarterly.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  lectured  on  New  Testament  and  other  subjects  in  Tyndale  Hall, 
Bristol,  where  he  served  as  Vice-principal,  1950.  In  recent  years  he  has 
lectured  frequently  in  the  United  States.  His  writings  include  numerous 
articles  in  such  journals  as  The  Churchman ,  The  Evangelical  Quarterly , 
Philosophia  Reformata ,  and  Westminster  Theological  Journal.  His  most 
recent  book  is  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

J.  MARCELLUS  KIK 
Editor 


Christianity  and  the  Problem  of 
Origins 


TN  principle  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  do  not  after  all  appear  to 
Ahave  been  so  wrong-headed  in  postulating  Some  single  universal 
element  as  the  essence  of  all  things,  even  though  they  were  mistaken  in 
the  substances  to  which  they  variously  assigned  this  dignity.  Of  the 
pre-Socratic  Ionian  philosophers,  for  example,  Thales  believed  that 
water  was  the  elementary  substance  of  the  material  order,  for  since  it 
was  known  to  exist  under  different  conditions  not  only  in  fluid  but  also 
in  gaseous  and  solid  forms  it  therefore  seemed  to  be  qualified  to  play  the 
part  of  the  universal  material.  Anaximenes,  however,  judged  air  to  be 
the  primordial  substance,  explaining  the  different  densities  of  things, 
from  wind  and  fire  to  stones,  as  the  result  of  the  differing  degrees  of 
rarefaction  or  condensation  of  the  air  from  which  they  were  supposedly 
formed.  Anaximander,  another  early  Ionian,  also  maintained  that  there 
is  a  primitive  stuff  of  things,  but  that  it  was  “neither  water  nor  any  other 
of  the  so-called  elements,  but  a  nature  different  from  them  and  infinite, 
from  which  arise  all  the  heavens  and  the  worlds  within  them,”  and  which 
he  called  “the  limitless”  (  fouetpoy ).  The  Ephesian  sage  Heraclitus 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  primary  substance  in  fire,  which 
consumes  all  things  and  appears  to  change  them  into  itself.  Then 
Empedocles  of  Sicily  propounded  the  view  that  there  are  four  distinct 
elements,  namely,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  which  by  their  intermixture 
give  rise  to  all  that  is  in  the  world.  This  view  met  with  the  approval  of 
Aristotle. 

I  say  that  these  ancient  seekers  after  wisdom  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  in  principle  niistaken  in  believing  that  there  was  some  elemental 
substance  of  which  all  things  that  exist  in  our  world  are  compounded, 
for  the  amazing  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  of  our  day  appear  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  atomistic  and  monadic  speculations  of  all  the  past 
centuries,  and  we  may  accept  the  confident  assurance  of  contemporary 
physicists  that  the  basic  element  of  the  physical  world  is  in  fact  hydro¬ 
gen. 

But  though  this  discovery  may  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  science  (in  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  term),  it  is  very 
far  from  being  the  end  of  this  particular  book.  Indeed,  it  has  brought  us 
to  the  threshold  of  a  completely  new  chapter,  replete  with  fresh  myste¬ 
ries  to  be  investigated,  which  is  opening  up  before  us  a  vista  of  the 
structure  of  our  physical  universe  full  of  hitherto  unimagined  wonder. 
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For  a  considerable  time  now  it  has  been  known  that  the  uncountable 
variety  of  entities,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  with  which  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  may  be  simplified  to  the  extent  that  they  are  composed  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  complexity  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  chemical¬ 
ly  irreducible  elements  or  “atoms”  (as  they  were  hopefully  but  mistaken¬ 
ly  called),  and  that  these  atoms  in  combination  with  each  other  form 
molecules.  More  recent  research,  however,  has  shown  that  atoms  them¬ 
selves  have  a  structure  of  energy  which  is  described  in  terms  of  a  central 
nucleus  and  its  encircling  electrons,  and  that  in  the  binding  together  of 
atoms  to  form  molecules,  and  again  of  different  molecules  to  each  other, 
electro-magnetic  forces  play  a  decisive  part.  Each  atomic  nucleus  in  turn 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  protons  and  neutrons,  of  which  each  proton 
is  in  fact  the  hydrogen  nucleus.  We  have,  indeed,  as  Werner  Heisenberg, 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Atomic 
Physics  in  Gottingen,  has  pointed  out,  “reached  a  description  of  matter 
in  which,  instead  of  the  many  different  chemical  elements,  only  three 
fundamental  units  occur:  the  proton,  the  neutron,  and  the  electron.  All 
matter  consists  of  atoms  and  therefore  is  constructed  from  these  three 
fundamental  building  stones.”1 

But  there  remains  what  Heisenberg  calls  “the  final  problem,”  name¬ 
ly,  the  question  of  the  unity  of  matter.  “Are  these  fundamental  building 
stones — proton,  neutron,  and  electron — final  indestructible  units  of 
matter,  atoms  in  the  sense  of  Democritus,  without  any  relation  except 
for  the  forces  that  act  between  them,  or  are  they  just  different  forms  of 
the  same  kind  of  matter?”  he  asks.  “Can  they  again  be  transmuted  into 
each  other  and  possibly  into  other  forms  of  matter  as  well?”  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  being  sought  through  experiments  in  the  field  of 
cosmic  radiation  and  by  means  of  the  big  accelerating  machines  (cycli- 
trons)  which  are  now  being  built.  These  experiments  have  already  result¬ 
ed  in  the  discovery  of  new  elementary  particles  which  are  so  unstable 
they  that  have  an  existence  of  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  time,  but 
which  otherwise  are  similar  in  their  properties  to  the  old  stable  particles. 
According  to  O.  R.  Frisch,  the  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  today  we  recognize'no  less  than 
30  fundamental  particles.  At  least  half  of  these  displayed  such  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  complex  properties  when  they  were  first  discovered  that  they 
came  to  be  nicknamed  “the  strange  particles.”  Frisch  anticipates  that 
there  are  yet  more  particles  awaiting  discovery:  “perhaps  .  .  .  still 
stranger  particles,  with  properties  undreamt  of  so  far.”  He  is  convinced 
that  these  subatomic  particles  are  truly  fundamental  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  compositeness  must  be  left  behind  if  we  wish  to  understand  them. 
“There  are  various  indications,”  he  says,  “that  the  laws  of  geometry 
itself  are  breaking  down  when  we  come  to  those  sub-microscopic  di¬ 
mensions,  and  I  think  that  some  radically  new  way  of  thinking  will  be 
needed  before  those  fundamental  particles  can  be  really  understood.”2 

“These  results,”  as  Heisenberg  says,  “seem  at  first  sight  to  lead  away 
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from  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  matter,  since  the  number  of  fundamental 
units  of  matter  seems  to  have  again  increased  to  values  comparable  to 
the  number  of  different  chemical  elements.  But  this  would  not  be  a  prop¬ 
er  interpretation.  The  experiments  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  the 
particles  can  be  created  from  other  particles  or  simply  from  the  kinetic 
energy  of  such  particles,  and  they  can  again  disintegrate  into  other 
particles.  Actually  the  experiments  have  shown  the  complete  mutability 
of  matter.  All  the  elementary  particles  can,  at  sufficiently  high  energies, 
be  transmuted  into  other  particles,  or  they  can  simply  be  created  from 
kinetic  energy  and  can  be  annihilated  into  energy,  for  instance,  into 
radiation.  Therefore  we  have  here  actually  the  final  proof  for  the  unity 
of  matter.  All  the  elementary  particles  are  made  of  the  same  substance, 
which  we  may  call  energy  or  universal  matter;  they  are  just  different 
forms  in  which  matter  can  appear.”3 

While,  therefore,  it  is  legitimate  to  describe  the  hydrogen  atom  as  the 
universal  element  or  substance  of  the  sensible  world,  it  is  illegitimate  to 
conceive  of  it  in  terms  of  the  static,  concrete  materialism  of  the  physics  of 
yesterday — which  was  true  as  far  as  it  went,  but  which,  as  we  now  know, 
was  inadequate  and  superficial,  and  no  more  than  preliminary  to  our 
present  understanding  of  reality.  The  hydrogen  atom  itself  is  a  complex, 
not  a  simple,  entity.  The  old  idea  of  “inert  matter”  must  (except  in  the 
naive  sense  of  the  everyday  experience)  be  abandoned.  The  very  concept 
of  matter  has  had  to  be  radically  revised,  so  much  so  that  the  new  under¬ 
standing  of  things  may  perhaps  best  be  conveyed  by  saying  that  our 
material  world  has  an  immaterial  substructure,  that  it  is  immaterial  at 
heart. 

The  modern  answer  to  the  age-old  inquiry,  then,  is  that  energy  is  the 
substance  (in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word:  sub-stantia)  of  the  universe. 
Moreover  (if  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  Aristotelian  mode  of 
thought)  it  is  apparent  that  this  substantia  is  also  in  the  fullest  sense 
potentia.  But  this  fascinating  and  exciting  picture  of  the  structure  of  the 
cosmos  still  presents  us  with  questions  which  are  as  yet  unresolved. 
Whence  does  this  immensely  potent  but  apparently  insubstantial  sub¬ 
stance  of  energy  come?  What  is  its  origin?  Or  again,  how  is  it  that  its 
potential  is  so  generally  latent,  so  much  so  that,  from  the  phenomenal 
aspect  of  most  things,  it  does  not  seem  inaccurate  to  speak  of  inert  mat¬ 
ter?  Why  is  not  all  matter,  like  this  table  at  which  I  am  writing  or  this 
house  in  which  I  am  living,  visible  in  a  kinetic  state,  like  the  effervescence 
of  soda-water?  That  so-called  inert  matter  has  potencies,  which  are 
other  than  quiescent  becomes  apparent,  for  example,  in  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  combustion,  whereby  this  house  and  all  the  things  in  it  visibly 
can  undergo  a  drastic  transformation.  Combustion,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  release  of  energy,  the  actualization  of  the 
potentia ,  whether  it  be  the  neuro-muscular  activity  which  leads  to  the 
kicking  of  a  football,  the  disintegration  of  magnesium  in  water,  or  the 
propulsion  of  an  airplane.  These  things,  when  witnessed,  are  indica- 
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tions  even  to  the  naive  observer  without  any  scientific  knowledge  that 
matter,  in  it  potencies  at  least,  is  not  inert. 

The  more  man  comes  to  learn  of  the  nature  of  things,  the  more  he 
comes  face  to  face  with  the  stupendous,  “scientifically”  inexplicable 
question-mark  which  stands  over  all  his  discoveries;  for,  just  when  he 
thinks  that  he  has  within  his  reach  the  key  to  unlock  the  enigma  of  the 
universe, -he  finds  that  the  (as  he  believes  it  to  be)  simple  fundamental 
unit  which  he  has  isolated  is  itself  an  astonishing  complex,  a  veritable 
microcosm,  a  universe  of  its  own.  Thus  the  atom  of  the  chemist  is  not 
after  all  an  indivisible  ultimate  (  fiTQjJWK  )  but  a  microscopic  solar  system 
whose  sun  (or  nucleus)  contains  the  potential  energy  of  a  universe — an 
energy,  moreover,  which  so  far  from  being  microscopic  is  in  its  fantastic 
possibilities  revolutionary  for  the  good  or  ill  of  mankind.  Likewise  the 
biologist  finds  that  the  structural  cells  of  living  tissue,  whose  discovery 
at  first  had  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  disappoint  his  hopes  of  display¬ 
ing  the  simple  secret  of  life,  since  they  prove  to  be  themselves  highly 
complicated  entities,  strongly  individual  in  character  and  possessing, 
minute  though  they  may  be,  an  astonishing  variety  of  chemical,  physical, 
electrical,  and  other  properties,  and  selective  mechanisms  which  are 
directed  towards  the  preservation  of  their  own  well-being. 

The  biologist  has  developed  methods  of  analyzing  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  other  properties  of  living  tissue,  and  is  able  to  tell  us  a 
great  deal  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  about  its  functions.  But 
life  is  not  the  sum  of  the  chemical  and  physical  elements  involved.  As 
Herman  Dooyeweerd,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Law  in  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  has  said:  “The  complicated  and  in  large 
measure  unstable  associations  of  proteins  as  displayed  in  the  interna] 
sphere  of  a  living  organism  nowhere  occur ,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
outside  of  the  living  organism .  Their  building-up  and  breaking-down  take 
place  in  so-called  Wo-chemical  and  6/o-physical  processes  in  which  it  is 
the  organic  life-function  which  plays  the  leading  and  controlling  part. 
These  processes  take  place,  in  other  words,  within  the  typical  total-struc¬ 
ture  of  this  organism  and  thus  can  never  serve  to  make  plain  the  origin  of 
the  organic  life-function  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  physical  and  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  which  go  to  make  up  a  cell-body  are  no  part  of  the  actually  living 
organism,  but  have  only  an  enkaptic  function  in  the  latter,  and  likewise 
in  the  specific  processes  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation.  Even  the  most 
complex  protein  molecule  lacks  the  typical  hylocentric,  kinocentric,  and 
morphocentric  structure  of  a  living  cell.  It  lacks  the  typical  totality- 
structure  of  a  living  cell-body  which  maintains  its  identity  in  all  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  building-up  and  breaking-down  of  its  physical  and  chemical 
substances.”4 

What  is  to  be  said  about  these  imperia  in  imperio ,  the  atomic  solar 
system  and  the  living  cell-unit,  except  that  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  of 
life  and  matter  cometh  not  by  observation?  Whether  we  are  talking  of 
the  energy  potential  that  informs  the  elements  of  lifeless  matter  or  of  the 
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intangible  something  which  we  call  life  that  uses  and  organizes  these 
elements  for  its  own  purpose,  we  are  always  left  with  the  all-embracing 
mystery,  namely,  the  mystery  of  origins .  Whence  came  this  fundamental 
pervasive  substratum  of  energy  in  the  first  place?  Whence  this  phenome¬ 
non  of  life? 

*  *  *  * 

This  question  concerning  the  origin  of  things  has,  of  course,  occu¬ 
pied  the  thought  of  men  in  every  age.  The  speculations  of  those  early 
Greek  philosophers  at  which  we  have  already  glanced  were,  apart  from 
other  considei  :tions,  unsatisfactory  because  they  failed  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  primordial  element  or  elements 
which  they  variously  proposed.  The  postulation  of  the  eternity  of  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  presupposition  that  nihil  ex  nihilo  fit  was  little  better  than  a 
cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot.  Anaxagoras,  indeed,  another  of  the 
pre-Socratics,  seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  a  solution  with  his  doctrine 
that  Mind  or  Nous  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  while,  like  Empedocles, 
he  held  that  indestructible  elementary  particles  are  the  substantia  of 
matter,  which  by  processes  of  combination  and  separation  explain  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  things.  Socrates,  when  once  he  heard 
someone  reading  from  a  book  written  by  Anaxagoras,  was  so  delighted 
because  it  appeared  that  he  held  that  Mind  was  the  cause  of  all  things 
that,  expecting  to  find  in  Anaxagoras  a  congenial  preceptor,  he  eagerly 
procured  his  writings  and  read  them.  He  describes,  however,  how  his 
hopes  were  soon  dashed,  when  he  found  that  Anaxagoras  made  no 
satisfactory  use  of  Mind,  assigning  the  cause  for  the  ordering  of  all 
things  not  to  it,  but  to  “airs  and  ethers  and  waters  and  many  other 
absurd  things.”5 

Aristotle  also  critized  the  early  etiologists  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  materialists — including  Anaxagoras,  whom  he 
accuses  of  employing  mind,  like  the  dramatic  authors,  as  a  deus  ex 
machina  whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  necessary  being  of 
anything,  whereas  otherwise  he  ascribed  the  cause  of  things  to  any¬ 
thing  other  than  Mind.6  In  Aristotle’s  judgment,  the  principle  which 
these  philosophers  had  failed  to  investigate  was  the  principle  of  the 
origin  of  motion.7  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  had  already,  it  is  true, 
propounded  the  doctrine  that  it  is  numbers  which  constitute  the  first 
principle  of  all  things  and  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  universe, 
and  in  doing  so  they  certainly  assigned  to  the  objective  world  a  basis  of 
rationality.  But  their  teaching,  such  as  we  know  of  it,  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  intellectual  abstraction  rather  than  what  we  should  call  to¬ 
day  scientific  investigation,  and  is  dismissed  by  Aristotle  as  super¬ 
ficially  conceived.8 

Aristotle,  moreover,  rejected  the  transcendental  theory  of  ideas 
which  his  former  master  Plato  had  elaborated.  Plato’s  idealism  was  a 
distinctively  noumenal,  as  opposed  to  materialistic,  concept;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  no  sense  intended  to  explain  the 
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origin  of  matter,  which  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  eternal  principle. 
It  was  intended  rather  to  portray  a  heavenly  civitas  free  from  the  sup¬ 
posedly  inherent  evil  of  the  material  world.  In  Plato’s  physical  doctrine, 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Timaeus,  not  only  is  there  an  endless  dualism 
of  the  spiritual  and  intelligible,  the  realm  of  the  ideas,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  sensible  and  corruptible,  the  realm  of  matter,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  the  force  behind  things,  the  cause  of  the  cosmos,  is  the 
Demiurge,  the  divine  Reason,  by  whose  agency  the  material  world, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  blind  necessity  of  nature  and  chance,  was 
fashioned  into  a  semblance  of  form  and  orderliness.  Thus,  for  Plato, 
matter  in  all  its  manifestations,  including  that  of  the  body,  is  the  ir¬ 
reducible  surd,  which  clogs  and  corrupts  the  spirit,  and  from  which  the 
soul  of  the  wise  man  longs  to  be  liberated.  In  this  as  in  other  respects, 
the  thought  of  Plato  is  characteristically  Pythagorean.  This  radical 
dualism  not  only  persisted  in  the  sphere  of  humanistic  thought,  but 
even  invaded  the  Christian  Church  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era 
under  the  various  guises  of  docetism,  gnosticism,  and  neoplatonism, 
and  was  also  implicit  in  the  mystical  theology  of  later  times. 

In  criticizing  Plato’s  theory  of  ideas,  Aristotle  complained,  among 
other  things,  that  the  ideas  or  forms  postulated  by  Plato,  being  motion¬ 
less,  fail  to  explain  the  motion  and  change  of  sensible  objects,  which 
themselves  were  supposed  to  be  images  of  the  ideas.9  This  criticism, 
however,  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  than  just  because  it  fails  to  take 
into  account  Plato’s  postulation  of  the  Demiurge  as  the  principle  of 
function  and  organization.  Aristotle,  in  his  turn,  assigned  four  first 
causes  of  things:  (i)  the  being  and  specific  nature  of  a  thing,  which  is 
the  formal  cause;  (ii)  the  matter  (hule)  and  substance  of  which  it  is 
made,  which  is  the  material  cause;  (iii)  the  source  of  its  motion,  where¬ 
by  matter  is  reduced  to  form,  which  is  the  efficient  cause;  and  (iv)  the 
purpose  or  good  end  on  account  of  which  the  efficient  cause  acts,  which 
is  the  final  or  teleological  cause.10  Hule  is  the  substratum  of  the  sens¬ 
ible  world,  the  materia  prima  of  pure  potentiality  from  which  all  things 
are  formed.  The  ultimate  efficient  cause,  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  motion, 
whereby  potentiality  is  translated  into  actuality,  is  attributed  to  the 
unmoved  First  Mover,  which  also  brings  a  thing  to  the  realization  of 
its  final  end,  being  itself  the  Good  in  an  absolute  sense.1 1  This  Prime 
Mover,  moreover,  must  be  pure  act,  without  any  degree  of  potentiality, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  and  changed,  and  there¬ 
fore  immaterial.  It  is  concluded,  further,  that  the  Prime  Mover’s  ac¬ 
tivity  is  entirely  spiritual  and  intellectual.  The  God  of  Aristotle  is  the 
(  v6tjcti§  wrijacueV2- — not,  however,  personal  in  any  Christian  sense, 
for  any  concept  of  creation  and  providence,  and  indeed  of  contact  with 
the  world  of  men,  and  thus  of  worship,  is  missing. 

The  Aristotelian  philosophy  has  been  of  particular  significance  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  because  of  its  incorporation  into  the  Church’s 
system  of  thought,  particularly  through  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
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in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  pagan  philosopher  who  refused  to  be 
exorcized  stayed  on  to  be  canonized,  and  his  influence  continues  un¬ 
abated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  up  to  the  present  day.  Thus  in 
the  new  codex  of  Canon  Law  issued  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  1917  it  is 
decreed  that  “the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  and  the  teaching 
of  these  sciences  to  their  students  must  be  accurately  carried  out  by 
professors  according  to  the  arguments,  doctrine,  and  principles  of  St. 
Thomas  which  they  are  inviolately  to  hold.”  This  decree  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  dominance  of  the  Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic  synthesis,  in  which  the  scriptural  ground-motive  is 
illicitly  combined  with  the  Greek  form-matter  ground-motive  — 
though  in  fact  the  two  stand  in  radical  antithesis  to  each  other — to  form 
a  new  dialectical  ground-motive  of  nature  and  grace.  This  dialectical 
synthesis  of  nature  and  grace  becomes  a  possibility  only  when  the 
scriptural  doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  its  effects  and  of  salvation  by  grace 
alone  on  God’s  part  through  faith  alone  on  man’s  part  are  abandoned 
or  distorted.  As  Herman  Dooyeweerd  has  observed,  “so  long  as  this 
ground-motive  of  philosophy  was  dominant  it  led  constantly  to  the 
manifestation  of  typical  dialectical  tensions  in  Christian  thinking,  which 
at  one  time  was  being  driven  dangerously  in  the  direction  of  paganism 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  ‘nature’  (in  its  typical  scholastic 
sense),  and  at  another  time  in  the  no  less  dangerous  direction  of  mysti¬ 
cism  with  its  disregard  of  the  creation  motive  of  ‘nature’  and  ‘sin’  and 
its  desire  to  escape  from  ‘nature’  through  the  mystical  experience,  and 
then  again  in  an  open  dualism  which  permits  ‘nature’  to  be  evaluated 
in  complete  independence  and  wishes  to  enforce  a  radical  divorce  be¬ 
tween  ‘nature’  and  ‘grace.’  ”13 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  clearly 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  famous  “five  ways”  by  which  the  latter  seeks 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  The  first  way  is  that  of  the  argument 
from  motion  (which  is  defined  in  Aristotelian  terms  as  “nothing  else 
than  the  reduction  of  something  from  potentiality  to  actuality”)  where¬ 
by  Aquinas  finds  it  “necessary  to  arrive  at  a  first  mover,  put  in  motion 
by  no  other.”  Secondly,  there  is  the  argument  from  the  nature  of  the 
efficient  cause,  according  to  which  if  there  were  no  first  cause,  itself 
uncaused,  among  efficient  causes  there  would  be  neither  an  ultimate 
cause  nor  any  intermediate  causes.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  argument  from 
possibility  and  necessity,  which  is  designed  to  show  that,  to  explain  the 
contingency  of  all  things  in  the  world,  “there  must  exist  something  the 
existence  of  which  is  necessary.”  Fourthly,  there  is  the  argument  from 
gradation,  according  to  which  the  concepts  of  “more”  and  “less”  imply 
the  existence  of  a  “maximum,”  so  that  “there  must  be  something  which 
is  to  all  beings  the  cause  of  their  being,  goodness,  and  every  other  per¬ 
fection.”  And,  fifthly,  there  is  the  argument  from  the  governance  of 
the  world  for  a  particular  end,  that  is,  the  teleological  cause  of  things, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  governor  “by  whom  all 
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natural  things  are  directed  to  their  end.”14 

One  comment  must  suffice:  though  the  Prime  Mover  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  definitely  a  personal  God  who  is  both  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  yet  it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
specifically  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  according  to  which  the 
eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator  are  unmistakably  attested, 
not  only  by  the  cosmic  order  of  the  sensible  world  which  confronts  man 
on  all  sides  (and  which  is  the  essential  presupposition  for  all  rational 
and  scientific  activity)  but  also  by  the  very  constitution  of  man  himself, 
both  as  part  of  that  created  order,  and  even  more  particularly  as  a 
creature  formed  in  the  image  of  God.  This,  above  all  else,  is  the  in¬ 
escapable  and  ever-present  “argument”  which  surrounds  and  is  within 
every  single  man  (Ps.  viii;  xix.  Iff.;  Rom.  i.  18ff).  Inextricably  linked 
with  this  truth  is,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  the  effect  of  which 
may  not  be  explained  merely  negatively,  as  Roman  Catholicism  both 
medieval  and  modern  has  sought  to  explain  it,  as  the  loss  of  a  subse¬ 
quently  added  extra  to  creation  ( donum  superaddituni)  defined  as 
“original  righteousness,”  with  the  consequence  that  fallen  man  is  still 
man-as-created,  in  puris  naturalibus,  possessing  pelagian  or  at  the  very 
least  semipelagian  capabilities;  but  rather  as  the  positive  depravation 
of  human  nature  as  created,  with  the  result  that  man  sinfully  sets  his 
face  against  God,  wishing  himself  to  be  as  God,  and  wilfully  suppresses 
the  truth  concerning  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator— a 
truth  which  he  knows  perfectly  well,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  since  it 
is  manifest  within  and  around  himself.  No  man  who  writes  or  speaks 
as  a  Christian,  subject  to  the  scriptural  revelation,  should  ever  leave 
these  cardinal  facts  out  of  account,  for  it  is  precisely  here,  at  the  very 
root  of  man’s  existence  as  created  and  fallen  and  in  need  of  redemption, 
that  the  point-of-contact  for  Christian  apologetics  is  located. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  fundamentally  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  biblical  creation-fall-redemption  ground-motive.  But  the 
revolt  against  the  authoritarian  enslavement  of  the  human  mind  which 
provided  the  impulse  of  the  Renaissance-movement  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  which  in  so  many  respects  had  prepared  the  stage  for  the 
drama  of  the  Reformation,  gave  rise  to  yet  another  governing  concept 
or  ground-motive,  defined  by  Herman  Dooyeweerd  as  the  ground- 
motive  of  “nature”  and  “freedom.”  The  Reformation  was  indeed  a 
great  spiritual  and  therefore  a  great  intellectual  and  social  liberation  of 
man’s  being,  for  with  its  threefold  emphasis  of  sola  gratia ,  sola  fide , 
and  sola  Scriptura  it  penetrated,  evangelically,  to  the  very  center  of 
man’s  being  and  basic  need  as  a  fallen  and  sinful  creature  severed  from 
the  meaning  of  his  existence.  The  liberation  it  brought,  however,  was 
not  the  fruit  of  any  theory  of  the  independence  of  man ;  far  from  it,  for 
above  and  through  all  it  stressed  the  absolute  and  inviolable  sovereignty 
of  Almighty  God ,  on  whose  goodness  and  decree  man  is  entirely  de- 
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pendent  not  only  for  creation,  the  origin  of  his  being,  and  providence, 
the  continuance  of  his  being,  but  also  for  redemption,  the  salvage  of 
his  being.  It  stressed  the  authority  of  God  over  man  in  and  through  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  addressed  to  the  mind  and  will  of  man  and 
revealing  clearly  to  him  both  his  true  nature  and  destiny  and  also  the 
sovereign  acts  of  God  in  creation,  redemption,  and  judgment. 

Thus  the  watchword  of  the  Reformation  was  soli  Deo  gloria ,  and 
man’s  true  liberty  was  rightly  placed  in  the  setting  of  his  willing  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  all-wise  and  loving  will  of  God — “whose  service,”  as  the 
Anglican  collect  puts  it,  “is  perfect  freedom.”  (The  collect  was  derived 
from  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  reads:  cui  servire 
regnare  est.) 

The  essentially  humanistic  nature-freedom  ground-motive,  on  the 
other  hand,  proclaims  the  independence  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  human  spirit.  Man  is  regarded  as  creative  of  the  world  in  which  he 
is  placed — not,  of  course,  in  an  originating  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that 
his  mind  and  personality,  which  are  heralded  as  the  world-forces  of 
ultimate  value,  impress  their  character  upon  the  universe  and  give  it  its 
distinctive  character,  especially  in  the  realms  of  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
scientific  activity. 

This  attitude  is  in  reality  a  sinful  perversion  of  God’s  creation-man- 
date  to  man  to  subdue  the  earth  and  have  dominion  over  it — a  mandate 
which  throws  into  relfef  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created, 
and  which,  within  the  framework  of  an  ordered  universe  (cosmos),  ex¬ 
plains  the  very  possibility  of  all  intellectual,  artistic,  and  scientific  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  subduing  the  earth,  however,  (for  man,  though  fallen,  is  still 
man:  the  divine  image  is  marred,  but  not  lost)  fallen  man,  as  all  his¬ 
tory  testifies  and  not  least  contemporary  history;  fails  to  subdue  his 
own  dislocated  nature.  In  harnessing  the  forces  and  energies  of  the 
universe  he  shows  himself  incapable  of  harnessing  the  wild  beast  of  his 
own  selfish  will.  Thus  the  stupendous  advances  in  human  knowledge 
and  invention  of  our  time — such  as  the  conquest  of  the  air,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  radio  and  television,  and  the  manipulation  of  nuclear  energy — 
instead  of  being  means  of  unmixed  good  to  the  human  race  have  been 
also  means  of  destruction,  falsehood,  and  fear.  Instead  of  serving  the 
noble  ideals  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  literature  and  art  are  all  too 
frequently  debased  and  debasing.  All  merely  human  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  however  massive  they  may  be,  are  as  finite  and  fallible  as  those 
who  manufacture  them  because,  so  far  from  being  directed  to  the  glory 
of  God,  they  work  outwards  from  man  as  though  he  were  the  center 
and  key  of  reality,  and  inevitably  end  in  the  darkness  of  vain  specula¬ 
tion.  Yet  man  cannot  live  without  philosophy:  knowing  as  he  does 
that  the  universe  cannot  be  without  meaning,  that  it  is  a  coherent  unity, 
he  longs  to  discover  the  meaning  of  things — and  the  meaning  of  his 
own  life. 

These  considerations  serve  starkly  to  underline  the  unresolvable 
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contradiction  that  lies  at  the  core  of  fallen  human  nature,  which,  being 
turned  away  from  God  in  whom  alone  the  true  meaning  and  purpose 
of  existence  are  to  be  found,  is  dogged  down  the  ages  with  frustration 
and  futility.  Mere  humanism,  which,  because  it  repudiates  the  essential 
Creator-creature  relationship,  perverts  man’s  true  humanity,  is  only  a 
single  step  from  inhumanity;  and  mere  rationalism  is  constructed  upon 
the  quicksand  of  irrationality,  for  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 
leave  God  out  of  the  picture.  How  bitterly  conscious  man  should  be 
that,  in  rebelling  against  the  sovereign  word  of  God,  he  has  eaten  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil! 

The  unprecedented  setbacks  which  humanism  has  suffered  through 
the  global  wars  and  hatreds  of  the  last  two  generations,  though  giving 
rise  to  uncertainty  and  disillusionment,  have  not,  however,  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  eclipse  of  humanism.  This  may  seem  surprising,  because  in¬ 
consistent;  but  it  is  not  really  so,  because,  whatever  the  circumstances, 
the  outlook  of  unregenerate  man  is  and  will  always  be  thoroughly 
humanistic.  The  Fall  itself  is  precisely  the  affirmation  of  humanism. 
Accordingly,  our  day  of  insecurity  has  seen  a  new  passionate  and  in¬ 
deed  desperate  assertion  of,  the  humanistic  nature-freedom  ground- 
motive  under  the  guise  of  existentialism.  This  modern  philosophy  is 
addressed  to  man  who  finds  himself  adrift  in  a  world  of  hostility  and 
meaninglessness.  It  assures  him  that  there  is  no  significance  in  history 
apart  from  the  significance  of  his  own  history,  and  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  life  apart  from  the  meaning  of  his  own  circumscribed  ex¬ 
istence.  He  is  invited  to  discover  the  authenticity  of  his  existence  in  the 
isolation  of  his  own  individual  experience  and  in  the  face  of  anguish, 
helplessness,  and  the  blank  inevitability  of  death.  He  must  leap  with 
hopeless  arrogance  into  the  dark  abyss  of  chance  and  nothingness.  He 
must  choose  for  himself,  self-assertively,  that  inexorable  destiny  over 
which  he  has  no  choice.  He  must  declare  himself  master  of  a  futile  fate 
over  which  he  can  have  no  control.  It  is  a  subjectivism  of  despair  and 
yet  of  defiance,  a  vestige,  pathetic  and  inverted,  of  the  noble  spirit  of 
man  who  was  created  to  rule  and  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
God’s  hands  in  humble  and  joyful  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Creator. 
*  *  *  * 

But  in  no  sphere  has  the  nature-freedom  ground-motive  become 
more  pronounced  and  more  widely  accepted  than  in  the  evolutionism 
of  the  past  hundred  years.  For  a  long  time,  of  course,  the  evolutionary 
philosophy  was  one  of  boundless  optimism.  Its  keynote  was  that  of  ir¬ 
resistible  progress.  Its  grand  perspective  covered  the  development  of 
life  over  unimaginable  periods  of  time,  from  the  original  primordial 
slime  (a  concept  of  evolutionary  faith,  or  myth,  not  of  scientific  obser¬ 
vation)  through  an  almost  infinite  series  of  imperceptible  and  undemon- 
strable  gradations  to  the  crowning  achievement  of  modern  scientific 
man.  Man  could  now  rejoice  in  the  uninhibiting  assurance  that  he  was 
a  risen,  not  a  fallen,  being.  In  general  as  well  as  in  principle  evolution- 
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ism  was  a  comprehensive  affirmation  of  the  freedom  of  nature  and  the 
dignity  of  man  who,  not  now  in  need  of  redemption  or  intervention 
“from  above,”  was  moving  gloriously  forward  on  the  way  to  ever 
greater  achievements. 

This  confident  philosophy  of  evolutionism  embraced  the  concept  of 
the  universe  as  self-sufficient,  as  a  closed  system  impervious  to  inter¬ 
ference  from  without.  All  that  was  necessary  for  the  upward  march  of 
nature  was  inherent  within  itself.  Nature  was  praised  as  an  absolutely 
independent  and  self-adequate  system,  manifesting  a  consistent  pattern 
of  fixed  laws  in  accordance  with  which,  as  man  discovered  them,  every 
single  fact  and  phenomenon  of  the  world  would  ultimately  be  ex¬ 
plained.  “Science”  was  the  new  oracle  at  whose  lips  man  could  and 
would  learn  all  truth. 

Why,  indeed,  should  not  man  exalt  himself  as  all-sufficient  and 
autocentric  when  he  hears  the  good  news  that  he  is  destined,  without 
outside  aid,  to  master  the  universe?  It  was  blasphemy  against  Man  that 
now  became  the  sin  for  which  there  was  no  pardon.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  one  of  the  hymn-writers  of  the  new  humanism,  gave  elo¬ 
quent  expression  to  this  anthroposophical  creed  in  his  Hymn  of  Man: 
But  God,  if  a  God  there  be,  is  the 
Substance  of  men  which  is  Man. 

Thou  art  smitten,  thou  God,  thou  art  smitten; 

Thy  death  is  upon  thee,  O  Lord. 

And  the  love-song  of  earth  as  thou  diest 
Resounds  through  the  wind  of  her  wings — 

Glory  to  Man  in  the  highest! 

For  Man  is  the  master  of  things. 

The  great  universal  concept  had  become  that  of  Man,  with  a  capital 
M.  But  as  a  concept  its  evangelical  significance  related  to  Man  rather 
than  men;  for  men  were  inescapably  involved  in  the  savageries  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  subject  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
— a  law  which  was  to  be  cited  in  justification  of  the  extravagances  of 
racialism  and  the  horrors  of  genocide.  In  the  sacred  cause  of  Man, 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  “pure  stock”  (a  construction  of  atavis¬ 
tic  mythology)  could  be  eliminated  without  scruple.  Human  lives  and 
human  deaths  were  of  little  account;  for,  after  all,  each  individual  ex¬ 
istence  was  but  an  infinitesimal  fragment  which  was  doomed  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  and  forgotten  as  the  vast  unregarding  process  moved  inexorably 
onward.  As  Jacques  Barzun  has  pointed  out,  “the  Darwinists  had 
shown  that  the  individual  did  not  matter — only  the  race.”15  It  was  Man 
that  mattered,  not  men. 

Such  a  view  was,  of  course,  optimistic  for  Man,  though  not  for 
men.  It  remained,  moreover,  as  it  could  only  be,  a  concept,  an  ab¬ 
straction,  remote  from  everyday  reality.  Here,  however,  philosophy  at¬ 
tempted  to  apply  its  consolation,  for  those  at  any  rate  who  could  un¬ 
derstand  its  terms.  The  British  philosopher  John  McTaggart,  for  ex- 
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ample,  elaborated  a  theory  of  time  according  to  which  each  stage  in 
the  time-sequence  was  regarded  as  an  infinitesimal  improvement  on 
the  immediately  preceding  stage.  Time,  in  short,  was  also  evolving  and 
gradually  leading  up  to  the  final  stage  in  the  time-series,  which  is  the 
eternal.  “Time,”  according  to  McTaggart’s  hypothesis,  “runs  up  to 
Eternity,  and  ceases  in  Eternity.”  He  felt  it  right  to  describe  as  a 
“cheerful  theory”  one  like  this  which  postulates  that,  “whatever  the 
state  of  the  universe  now,  it  would  inevitably  improve,  and  the  state  of 
each  conscious  individual  in  it  would  inevitably  improve,  until  they 
reached  a  final  stage  of  perfect  goodness.”  This  view,  he  considered, 
would  give,  “as  much  as  any  belief  can  give,  consolation  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  evils  of  the  present.” 

And  yet  McTaggart  makes  the  candid,  though  incapacitating,  ad¬ 
mission  that  “no  empirical  evidence  which  we  could  reach  would  afford 
even  the  slightest  presumption  in  favour  of  such  a  vast  conclusion.”16 
It  was,  nevertheless,  precisely  this  supposition  which  sustained  him  on 
his  last  bed.  “After  a  short  but  painful  illness,”  his  friend  Professor 
C.  D.  Broad  tells  us,  “borne  with  admirable  courage  and  patience,  he 
died  on  18th  March,  1925,  in  a  nursing  home  in  London  at  the  age  of 
58,  passing,  as  he  firmly  believed,  to  the  next  stage  in  the  long  but  finite 
journey  from  the  illusion  of  time  to  the  reality  of  eternal  life.”17  It  will, 
surely,  be  granted  that  this  was  a  very  insecure  basis  for  optimism,  let 
alone  faith.  A  philosophical  fancy,  which  is  admittedly  unsupported 
by  any  demonstrative  evidence,  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  offering 
substantial  encouragement  to  believe  that  mankind  is  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  the  goal  of  the  good  state.  Without  disrespect  to  the  belief 
of  a  serious  thinker,  it  must  be  described  as  an  example  of  wishful 
thinking  accommodated  to  the  dual  concept  of  the  perfectibility  of 
Man  and  the  irreversibility  of  evolutionary  progress. 

A  further  refinement  was  propounded  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  in 
his  play  Back  to  Methuselah ,  in  which  the  Brothers  Barnabas  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  the  wish,  if  adequately  entertained,  is  not  only  father 
to  the  thought,  but  actually  creative  of  the  thing  wished  for.  According 
to  this  Shavian  prospectus  of  the  future,  wishful  thinking  of  sufficient 
intensity  will  lead  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  human  life-span 
(one  of  Shaw’s  most  wishful  thoughts),  the  shedding  of  the  need  for 
sleep  (so  exasperating  a  devourer  of  precious  hours),  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  indignity  of  the  digestive  and  excretory  systems,  not  to 
mention  the  clumsiness  of  sexual  reproduction;  until  ultimately  the 
cumbrance  of  the  body  itself  will  be  abandoned,  as  a  butterfly  abandons 
the  cocoon  for  which  it  has  no  further  use  and  soars  up  into  unin¬ 
hibited  freedom.  All  this  machinery  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  painstakingly 
elaborated  across  the  span  of  the  ages,  will,  after  all,  become  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  the  human  spirit  will  burst  forth  at  last  to  enjoy  complete 
freedom  in  the  realm  of  pure  intellect.  Meanwhile,  it  is  complained, 
our  body  “imprisons  us  on  this  petty  planet  and  forbids  us  to  range 
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through  the  stars.”  Man’s  destiny,  however,  is  with  the  immortals,  and 
“the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  people,  only  thought— And 
that,”  we  are  instructed,  “will  be  life  eternal.”  And  so  we  “press  on,” 
says  Shaw,  “to  the  goal  of  redemption  from  the  flesh,  to  the  vortex 
freed  from  matter,  to  the  whirlpool  in  pure  intelligence  that,  when  the 
world  began,  was  a  whirlpool  in  pure  force.” 

Here,  in  this  strange  compound  of  Orphic  and  Bergsonian  ex¬ 
pectations,  we  have  wishful  thinking  with  a  vengeance:  an  evolutionary 
utopianism  which,  fascinated  by  the  mirage  of  the  age-long  transition 
from  lifeless  matter  to  matterless  life,  introduces  metaphysical  con¬ 
structions  that  are  quite  beyond  the  check  or  scope  of  experimental 
science. 

Yet  in  more  recent  times  the  now  classical  doctrines  of  evolutionary 
progress  have  been  subjected  to  revision  and  modernization  which  can 
hardly  be  described  as  other  than  revolutionary.  In  the  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  eras  evolutionism  was  venerated  as  the  new  and  infallible 
revelation  (commonly  deified  as  “Science”)  which  stultified  and  super¬ 
seded  all  previous  revelations.  Not  even  Christianity,  whose  status  over 
the  centuries  had  been  that  of  a  revealed  religion,  could  escape  the 
laws  of  transformism.  “Taught  by  science,”  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  preached, 
“we  learn  that  there  has  been  no  fall  of  man;  there  has  been  a  rise.” 
“Christianity  must  change  or  perish,”  dogmatized  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  so  brilliantly  successful  a  writer  of  fiction.  “That  is  the  law  of 
life,  that  things  must  adapt  themselves  or  perish.”18 

But  the  evolutionary  prophet  of  those  past  generations,  were  he 
now  resurrected,  would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  message  of  the 
present-day  prophet.  He  would  be  shocked  at  the  watering  down  of  his 
full  gospel.  He  would  shake  his  head  at  the  inroads  of  scientific  “mod¬ 
ernism.”  To  remind  him  of  his  own  oft  repeated  maxim  that  “all  things 
must  change  or  perish”  would  be  poor  consolation,  for  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  apply  this  canon  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  own 
faith.  He  would  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses  were  he  to  find  a 
grandson  of  the  revered  Thomas  Huxley  speaking  of  “the  restricted 
nature  of  biological  progress”  and,  what  is  worse,  declaring  that  such 
progress  “is  not  compulsory  and  universal,”  indeed,  that  evolution,  that 
erstwhile  irrepressible  force,  is  now  at  a  standstill,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  human  germ  plasm,  which  is  the  one  slender  problem¬ 
atical  thread  on  which  all  hope  of  future  advancement  hangs.19  “Julian 
the  Apostate”  he  would  sadly  have  called  him. 

The  same  dark  clouds,  hovering  threateningly  over  all  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  man’s  civilization,  which  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  ex¬ 
istentialist  philosophy  have  caused  evolutionary  faith  in  the  inevitable 
progress  of  humanity,  and  of  nature  as  a  whole,  to  ever  new  heights  of 
conquest  to  seem  like  a  fanciful  legend  or  an  insubstantial  pipe-dream. 
It  is  well  known  how  so  ardent  an  advocate  of  evolutionary  optimism 
as  H.  G.  Wells  ended  his  days  in  the  gloom  of  disillusionment,  con- 
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vinced  that  nature  had  become  tired  of  man  and  was  abandoning  him 
and  his  civilization  to  self-destruction. 

*  *  *  * 

Evolutionary  faith,  moreover,  has  encountered  a  further  major 
stumbling-block  in  the  impressive  development  of  the  science  of  gen¬ 
etics,  which  is  concerned  with  the  very  field,  that  of  heredity,  in  which 
evolution  has  claimed  to  speak  with  sacrosanct  authority.  With  the 
precision  of  genuine  experimental  science,  the  study  of  genetics  has 
demonstrated  not  only  that  life  does  not  come  from  lifeless  matter  (as 
the  ignorant  once  believed)  but  also  that  all  life  comes  from  previous 
life  of  the  same  kind.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  circumvent  this 
awkward  fact  by  the  invention  of  the  now  fashionable  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  mutation — a  mutation  being  an  accidental  change  in 
the  normal  chromosome  structure  by  which  the  particular  characters 
inherited  by  an  organism  are  determined.  Professor  Theodosius 
Dohzhansky  of  Columbia  University,  for  example,  has  recently  affirmed 
that  “evolution  occurs  because  the  conservatism  of  heredity  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  forces  of  change,”  and  that  “these  forces  are  mutation  on  the 
gene  level,  and  sexual  reproduction  and  natural  selection  on  the  popula¬ 
tion  level.”  He  adds  that  “if  the  assumption  is  made  that  life  arose  from 
inanimate  matter  only  once,  then  the  entire  diversity  of  genes  must  have 
resulted  from  sequences  of  mutational  changes  in  the  progeny  of  the 
same  primordial  gene  or  genes.”20  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  a  manner 
typical  of  evolutionists  today,  Dobzhansky  turns  a  blind  eye  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  findings  of  the  science  of  genetics  so  that  he  may  posit  the 
assumption  that  life  originally  arose  from  lifeless  matter  and  then  on 
that  assumption  construct  the  further  assumption  that  life  in  all  its 
variety  as  we  know  it  today  is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  for¬ 
tuitous  sequence  of  mutations. 

Biological  species  are  defined  by  Dobzhansky  as  “mating  com¬ 
munities,”  as  “genetically  closed  systems,”  or  as  “genetically  closed 
Mendelian  populations.”21  This  implies  that  “the  seemingly  endless 
diversity  of  living  creatures”  is  none  the  less  “everywhere  combined 
with  discontinuity.”  It  is  this  factor  of  discontinuity — evident,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  fact  that  dogs  mate  only  with  dogs  and  not  with  jackals 
— that  makes  classification  into  species  possible.  Between  different 
species,  in  other  words,  mating  does  not  take  place.  Species,  however, 
are  viewed  by  Dobzhansky  as  “not  static  but  dynamic  entities” — dy¬ 
namic  in  the  sense  that  new  species  may  develop  from  them  by  the 
process  of  what  is  called  “speciation.”  This  process  of  speciation  is  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  stage  of  evolutionary  divergence  at  which  a  Mendelian 
population  becomes  split  into  two  or  several  Mendelian  populations 
the  gene  exchange  between  which  is  impeded  or  prevented  by  one  or  by 
a  combination  of  several  reproductive  isolating  mechanisms.”  Dobz¬ 
hansky,  in  fact,  describes  speciation  as  “a  critical  phase  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.”22  To  the  question,  whether  there  are  any  observable 
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examples  of  “uncompleted  speciation,”  that  is,  of  speciation  in  process 
of  taking  place,  in  mid  course,  so  to  speak,  Dobzhansky  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  example  he  offers  is  that  of  the  salamander  Ensatina 
Eschscholtzi  found  in  California,  certain  populations  of  which  in  the 
south  appear  to  be  reproductively  isolated  from  each  other,  whereas  in 
the  north  “these  species  are  connected  by  an  unbroken  series  of  inter¬ 
mediate  population,”  which  are  able  to  exchange  genes.  The  latter, 
then,  provide  an  instance  of  speciation  in  process.23 

Dobzhansky,  further,  makes  the  declaration  that  “it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  if  no  instances  of  uncompleted  speciation  were  dis¬ 
covered  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  would  be  in  doubt,”  and  thus 
that  “what  is  a  difficulty  to  the  cataloguing  systematist  is  a  blessing  to 
the  evolutionist.”24  Species,  according  to  him,  “consolidate  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  gains  of  the  past  and  thus  facilitate  further  evolutionary 
progress.”25 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  some  critical  observations,  not  concerning 
the  natural  phenomena  to  which  Dobzhansky  draws  our  attention,  but 
concerning  the  interpretation  which  he  imposes  on  these  phenomena. 
No  evidence  whatever  is  adduced  to  prove  that  speciation  of  the 
California  salamander  cited  consolidates  any  “gains,”  evolutionary  or 
otherwise.  Indeed,  how  even  the  most  ingenious  scientist  could  possibly 
demonstrate  that  one  species  of  salamander  is  better  or  more  advanced 
than  another  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  all  the  more  so  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  different  species  are  so  similar  in  appearance 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  But,  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  whatever  speciation  as  defined  may  effect,  it  is  clear  that  the 
resultant  genetically  closed  Mendelian  populations  do  not  cease  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  Salamander.  In  actual  fact,  they  may  be  said,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  belong  even  more  narrowly  to  their  own  genus;  for  speciation 
as  defined  by  Dobzhansky  is  not  a  splaying  out,  a  crossing  over  to  form 
new  genera,  let  alone  families,  orders,  classes,  and  phyla,  but  a  sharpen¬ 
ing  or  pointing  within  the  limits  of  the  genus  concerned.  So  far  from 
supplying  some  of  the  “missing  links”  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the 
different  genera,  it  is  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  creating 
ever  more  gaps  which,  ex  hypothesi  and  by  definition,  are  not  bridge- 
able.  This  can  only  be  described  as  extraordinary  in  a  volume  which  is 
devoted  to  the  praise  of  Darwin.  Dobzhansky  would  be  far  more  logical 
were  he  to  conclude  that  his  doctrine  of  speciation  indicates  that  the 
whole  theory  of  evolution  must  be  in  doubt  and  that  the  mysterious 
gains  which  species  are  supposed  to  consolidate  are  the  result  not  of 
scientific  investigation  but  of  wishful  thinking. 

*  *  *  * 

We  confess  that  we  prefer  the  good  sense  of  the  comments  which 
another  scientist,  Dr.  W.  R.  Thompson,  offers  concerning  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypothesis  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Everyman  edition  of 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  (London,  1956).  “I  am  not  satisfied,”  he 
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says,  “that  Darwin  proved  his  point  or  that  his  influence  in  scientific 
and  public  thinking  has  been  beneficial.”  He  rightly  points  out  that  the 
manner  in  which  evolutionists  present  their  arguments  makes  discussion 
of  their  ideas  extremely  difficult.  “Personal  convictions,  simple  possi¬ 
bilities,  are  presented  as  if  they  were  proofs,  or  at  least  valid  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  theory.”  There  is  an  elusive  character  about  the  argu¬ 
ments  employed,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  certain  plausibility,  seems  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  proof  and  even  to  render  them  immune  to  dis¬ 
proof.  “Darwin  did  not  show  in  the  Origin  that  species  had  originated 
by  natural  selection;  he  merely  showed,  on  the  basis  of  certain  facts 
and  assumptions,  how  this  might  have  happened,  and  as  he  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  he  was  able  to  convince  others.”  But  “the  long-continued 
investigation  on  heredity  and  variation  have  undermined  the  Dar¬ 
winian  position.  We  now  know  that  the  variations  determined  by  en¬ 
vironmental  changes — the  individual  differences  regarded  by  Darwin 
as  the  material  on  which  natural  selection  acts — are  not  hereditary.” 

The  variations  known  as  mutations  come  within  a  different  category 
for  they  are  due,  not  to  environmental  influences,  but  to  some  sudden 
change  in  chromosome  structure.  So  far  from  being  adaptive,  they  are, 
in  general,  “useless,  detrimental,  and  lethal.”  The  attempt  of  modern 
evolutionists  to  explain  evolution  as  the  result  of  mutations  is  a  con¬ 
fession  that  evolution  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  steady 
and  progressive  inevitability,  but  as  dependent  on  the  chance  appear¬ 
ance  of  genetical  “freaks,”  on  which  natural  selection,  that  undefined 
and  undemonstrable  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient  Some¬ 
thing,  must  then  seize  in  the  cause  of  organic  advancement.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  is  unsatisfactory  not  simply  because  it  irrationally 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  whole  ordered  system  of  the  biological 
world  in  terms  of  random  and  disordered  occurrences,  but  also  because 
it  entirely  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  of  organic  correlation, 
that  is,  the  fact  that  the  life  of  an  organism  in  all  its  aspects  and  at  every 
stage  of  its  development  is  related  to  its  functional  organization  as  an 
integrated  whole.  “Darwin  himself,”  writes  Thompson,  “considered 
that  the  idea  of  evolution  is  unsatisfactory  unless  its  mechanism  can  be 
explained.  I  agree,  but  since  no  one  has  explained  to  my  satisfaction 
how  evolution  could  happen  I  do  not  feel  impelled  to  say  that  it  has 
happened.” 

Another  problem  for  the  evolutionist  (pace  Dobzhansky!)  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  biological  realm  in  all  its  diversity  is  open  to  classifi¬ 
cation,  or  taxonomy.  “Taking  the  taxonomic  system  as  a  whole,”  says 
Thompson,  “it  appears  as  an  orderly  arrangement  of  clear-cut  entities 
which  are  clear-cut  because  they  are  separated  by  gaps.”  Though  Dar¬ 
win  sought  to  circumvent  this  problem  by  devising  the  theory  that  the 
intermediate  entities  which  should  have  filled  these  gaps  were  constantly 
eliminated  by  natural  selection,  yet  if  his  doctrine  of  evolution  as  con¬ 
stantly  and  tirelessly  taking  place  were  true  we  should  reasonably  have 
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expected  there  to  be  no  gaps  ot  all,  or  at  least  to  find  these  gaps  con¬ 
stantly  being  crossed  by  entities  in  different  stages  of  intermediacy;  and 
certainly  we  should  have  expected  clear  evidence  of  this  in  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  comparatively  remote  past.  But,  as  Dooyeweerd  points 
out,  “here  also,  after  the  intensive  investigation  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  no  fossil  intermediate-forms  have  been  found.”26  To  quote 
Thompson  again:  “What  the  available  data  indicated  was  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  the  many  intermediate  forms  required  by  the  theory; 
the  absence  of  the  primitive  types  that  should  have  existed  in  the  strata 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient;  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
principal  taxonomic  groups.”  Moreover,  even  the  chronological  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  fossils  is  open  to  doubt,  for  “it  appears,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  that  the  age  of  the  rocks  is  not  determined  by  their  intrinsic  charac¬ 
teristics  but  by  the  fossils  they  contain;  while  the  succession  of  the 
fossils  is  determined  by  the  succession  of  the  strata.” 

Sir  Arnold  Lunn  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  “both  Darwin 
and  (Thomas)  Huxley  realized  that  the  observed  uniformity  of  Nature 
raises  serious  difficulties  for  the  evolutionist.  For,  if  evolution  be  a  fact, 
evolution  must  still  be  taking  place.  Life,  as  Huxley  pointed  out,  should 
still  be  emerging  from  lifeless  matter,  whereas  he  was  forced,  as  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  accept  that  this  had  happened  by  an  act  of  faith.  Again,  if 
evolution  is  still  occurring  we  should  expect,  as  Darwin  pointed  out,  to 
find  all  Nature  ‘in  confusion,’  nascent  forms  everywhere,  and  types 
clearly  evolving  into  other  types,  but  instead  we  are  struck,  as  Darwin 
admitted,  by  clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  species,  and  no 
evidence  whatever  of  nascent  types  such  as  the  first  embryo  feather.”27 

Thompson  expresses  the  judgment  that  the  success  of  Darwinism 
was  accompanied  both  by  a  decline  in  scientific  integrity  and  also  by  a 
decline  of  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  of  Christianity  itself.  “It  is 
clear,”  he  writes,  “that  in  the  Origin  evolution  is  presented  as  an  essen¬ 
tially  undirected  process.  For  the  majority  of  its  readers,  therefore,  the 
Origin  effectively  dissipated  the  evidence  of  providential  control.” 

While  it  is  true  that  the  propounder  of  evolutionary  teaching  is  large¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  concept  of  development  and  with  the  problem  of 
origins  mainly  within  the  perspective  of  his  theory  of  development  (such 
as  the  origins  of  different  species),  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  problem  of  origins  in  its  ultimate  sense.  The  thoroughgoing 
evolutionist  may  regard  evolution  as  a  process  entirely  independent  of 
any  outside  control  and  expound  it  as  being  subject  to  the  random  oc¬ 
currence  of  mutational  variations,  but  he  still  regards  it  as  a  purposeful 
process.  Were  it  not  so,  his  whole  hypothesis  would  fall  apart.  Amd  in 
order  for  evolution  to  be  purposeful  there  must  be  some  directive  agent 
which  enables  an  organism  to  grasp  what  is  advantageous  and  to  turn 
aside  from  what  is  harmful.  Furthermore,  since  this  agent  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  external,  it  must  be  internal.  For  the  evolutionist  today,  as  of 
last  century,  this  agent  is  called  by  the  name  of  Natural  Selection.  But 
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let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  natural  selection  is  not  an  experimental 
objectivity  of  genuine  science.  It  is  a  mysterium,  an  animistic  refinement 
of  contemporary  culture,  a  supposition  which  has  been  rushed  into  the 
role  of  a  presupposition,  so  that  now  it  is  accepted  uncritically  as  a 
datum  on  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  hypothetical  process  is  explained 
and  justified.  Thus  Dobzhansky  describes  it  as  “the  great  force,”  the 
force  which  “allows  only  adaptively  coherent  gene  combinations  to 
perpetuate  themselves.”28  But  such  an  assertion,  however  categorical  it 
may  be  and  however  convenient  to  the  dogmatics  of  evolutionism,  be¬ 
longs  literally  and  strictly  to  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  To  postulate 
natural  selection,  albeit  with  the  best  of  intentions,  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  bring  it  into  being.  Apparently  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  evolution¬ 
ist  that  he  ought  to  tell  us  what  natural  selection  is  before  he  tells  us  what 
it  does.  What  is  this  mysterious  unseen  force?  Whence  did  it  originate? 
On  what  genuinely  scientific  grounds  may  it  be  accepted  as  an  object  of 
faith  if  not  of  sight? 

If  these  are  questions  which  are  still  left  without  an  answer,  the  case 
is  different  (though  hardly  less  unsatisfactory)  where  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  life  is  concerned.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  original  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life  in  the  distant  past  is  not  something  which  the  scientist  of 
today  can  investigate  in  his  laboratory.  But,  should  he  propose  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  life  in  our  world,  the  least  we  can 
expect  is  that  any  such  hypothesis  should  be  recognizably  scientific  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  exact  and  undisputed  scientific 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess.  This  expectation,  however,  is  gratui¬ 
tously  disappointed;  for  it  is  a  common  doctrine  of  evolutionists  that 
life,  when  it  first  appeared,  originated  from  lifeless  matter  by  some 
enigmatic  process  of  spontaneous  generation.  Such  a  hypothesis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  completely  incompatible  with  the  scientific  facts  as  we  know 
them  today.  Scientifically,  the  once  popular  notion  of  spontaneous 
generation  is  altogether  discredited.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
peradventure  that  (as  we  have  already  observed  above)  all  life  comes 
from  previous  life  of  the  same  kind.  To  postulate  the  occurrence  of 
spontaneous  generation  in  some  remote  and  unobservable  past  can  only 
be  deprecated  as  the  opposite  of  scientific  and  a  disservice  to  sound 
reason.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  a  hypothesis  being  formulated  to  justify  a 
hypothesis.  “To  establish  the  continuity  required  by  theory,”  says 
Thompson,  “historical  arguments  are  invoked,  even  though  historical 
evidence  is  lacking.  Thus  are  engendered  those  fragile  towers  of  hypoth¬ 
eses  based  on  hypotheses,  where  fact  and  fiction  intermingle  in  an  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.” 

Philsosphically,  too,  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  is  disreputable; 
for  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  what  is  prior  and  originates  is 
superior  to  that  which  it  originates.  The  engineer  is  superior  to  the 
machine  he  has  devised,  the  bird  to  the  nest  it  has  made.  For  life  to  have 
originated  from  lifeless  matter  implies  that  lifeless  matter  is  superior  to 
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life,  which  contradicts  all  knowledge  and  experience.  Far  more  respect¬ 
able  is  the  ancient  Greek  concept  of  an  eternal  dualism  of  matter  and 
spirit.  But  the  only  satisfactory  and  logical  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  life  is  the  Christian  answer  which  proclaims  God,  Himself 
eternally  and  perfectly  Life  and  Spirit,  as  the  Originator  of  all  things, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  His  will 
and  wisdom,  thereby  confirming  man’s  innate  assurance  that  life  and 
spirit  are  original  and  supreme. 

The  book  of  Genesis  may  not  be  a  scientific  text-book,  but  it  is  scien¬ 
tifically  unimpeachable  when  it  declares  not  only  that  all  things  owe 
their  existence  to  God,  but  also  that  all  things  living  were  so  ordered  by 
Him  as  to  exist  and  reproduce  themselves  after  their  kind( Gen.  i.  1 1,21, 
25).  Genesis  and  genetics  are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  That  variation 
and  adaption  take  place  is  an  indisputable  fact,  but  they  take  place 
always  within  the  “kind,”  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  one  “kind”  to 
pass  over  to  another  or  to  originate  a  new  “kind.”  It  remains  a  scien¬ 
tific  constant  that  all  life  comes  from  previous  life  of  the  same  kind. 
Propagation  of  the  species  is  always  specific.  It  is  precisely  this  fact 
which  makes  it  possible  for  Dobzhansky  to  define  species  as  “genetical¬ 
ly  closed  systems.” 

*  *  *  * 

Another  problem  with  which  the  science  of  our  day  is  concerning 
itself  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  material  universe — and  this  is  a  question 
which  goes  far  back  beyond  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life  on  our 
planet.  The  present  situation,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  has  been 
well  described  in  the  Reith  Lectures  for  1959  on  The  Individual  and  the 
Universe  by  A.  C.  B.  Lovell,  Professor  of  Radio  Astronomy  at  Man¬ 
chester  University  and  Director  of  Jodrell  Bank  Experimental  Station. 
To  look  into  outer  space  is  to  look  into  the  past,  because  of  the  time  it 
takes  for  light  from  other  bodies  in  space  to  reach  us  here  on  earth. 
Accordingly,  Lovell  bids  us  remember  “that  at  any  moment  we  see  the 
sun  as  it  existed  eight  minutes  ago,  the  nearest  star  as  it  existed  four 
years  ago,  and  that  for  our  nearer  neighbours  in  extragalactic  space  the 
light  and  radio  waves  by  which  we  study  them  have  been  travelling  for 
millions  of  years  and  our  information  is  that  much  out  of  date.”  It  is 
precisely  the  possibility  of  studying  through  our  modern  telescopes  the 
conditions  which  existed  so  long  ago  that  he  regards  as  being  “of  cru¬ 
cial  importance  to  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  to 
speculation  about  its  future  history.”  Although  Lovell  computes  that  by 
means  of  a  giant  telescope  such  as  that  on  Mount  Palomar  it  is  possible 
for  an  observer  to  penetrate  to  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  million 
light  years,  yet  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  “there  is  no  indication  that  we 
are  seeing  anything  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  universe.”  There  are 
depths  beyond,  which  he  avidly  wishes  to  penetrate,  if  only  because  the 
farther  out  into  space  man  gazes  the  farther  back  into  the  past  he  is 
moving,  and  the  greater  his  hope  of  viewing  things  at  an  early  stage  of 
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their  development.  It  may  be,  as  Lovell  thinks,  that  the  limits  of  man’s 
visual  penetration  of  the  universe  from  this  earth  have  practically  been 
achieved.  The  earth’s  surrounding  atmosphere  forms  a  tiresome  visual 
barrier.  But  it  is  a  barrier  which  he  expects  soon  to  be  surmounted,  by 
the  setting  up  of  new  observation  posts  on  a  man-made  satellite  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  where  there  will  be  freedom  from  atmospheric 
obscuration  and  the  possibility  consequently  of  seeing  much  greater 
distances  into  space  and  into  the  past. 

There  is,  however,  another  obstacle  of  a  more  intractable  nature 
which  results  from  the  modern  concept  of  the  universe  as  a  constantly 
expanding  system  of  galaxies.  “Unfortunately,”  says  Lovell,  “there  are 
fundamental  difficulties  introduced  by  the  recession  of  the  galaxies 
which  no  device  of  man  will  ever  surmount.  At  the  present  observable 
limit  of  the  large  telescopes  the  galaxies  are  receding  with  a  speed  of 
about  one-fifth  of  the  velocity  of  light.  From  this  aspect  alone  we  face  a 
limit  to  future  progress.  Even  if  no  other  effects  intervened  we  could 
never  obtain  information  about  those  further  regions  of  space  where  the 
velocities  of  recession  of  the  galaxies  reach  the  speed  of  light.  The  light 
from  the  more  distant  galaxies  will  never  reach  us.” 

As  things  are,  two  rival  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  universe  are  in 
fashion  with  scientists.  The  one,  which  Lovell  favors,  supposes  that  all 
has  developed  from  a  huge  “primeval  atom,”  or  “gigantic  neutron,” 
which  “contained  the  entire  material  of  the  universe”  and  whose  density 
“must  have  been  inconceivably  high — at  least  a  hundred  million  tons  per 
cubic  centimetre.”  The  other  theory  is  that  of  the  continuous  creation  of 
matter  in  the  form  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  constitute  the  basic  stuff 
of  all  matter.  According  to  this  view,  the  universe  is  in  a  steady  state, 
since  it  is  supposed  that  as  distant  galaxies  recede  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  vision  their  place  is  continuously  being  filled  by  others  which  are 
coming  into  being.  According  as  a  telescope  situated,  for  example,  on 
the  moon  was  able  to  determine  whether  ulterior  space  is  less  densely 
populated  with  galaxies  than  nearer  space,  or  whether  the  density  does 
not  vary,  it  might  be  possible  to  decide  which  of  these  rival  views  is  to 
be  discarded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  well  show  that  both  theories 
are  erroneous.  “New  difficulties  will  certainly  appear,”  confesses  Lovell, 
“and  these  might  make  my  present  description  of  the  universe  as  out  of 
date  as  the  static  egocentric  description  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  this  century.”  Indeed,  he  speaks  of  “deep  apprehension, 
born  of  bitter  experience,  that  the  decisive  experiment  nearly  always 
extends  one’s  horizons  into  regions  of  new  doubt  and  difficulties.” 

But,  whether  true  or  false,  neither  of  these  theories  provides  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  ultimate  question  of  the  origin  of  matter.  Lovell  frankly 
admits  that  as  the  modern  watcher  of  the  skies  seeks  through  his  obser¬ 
vations  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  universe  he  must 
pass  “from  physics  to  metaphysics,  from  astronomy  to  theology,”  and 
that  it  is  “when  we  inquire  what  the  primeval  atom  was  like,  how  it 
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disintegrated,  and  by  what  means  and  at  what  time  it  was  created”  that 
we  “begin  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  physics  into  the  realm  of  philosophy 
and  theology.”  Similar  question  marks  stand  alongside  the  theory  of  the 
continuous  creation  of  hydrogen  particles:  whence  do  they  come?  how 
or  by  what  agency  are  they  brought  into  being?  It  is  a  theory  which 
makes  use  of  the  distinctively  theological  concept  of  creation,  and  which 
might  even  be  regarded  as  introducing  in  an  intellectual  sense  the  clas¬ 
sical  Greek  device  of  a  deus  ex  machina;  yet,  ironically  enough,  Profes¬ 
sor  Fred  Hoyle  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whose  name  is  closely 
associated  with  it  (see,  for  example,  his  book  Frontiers  of  Astronomy , 
London,  1955),  is  a  professed  atheist  and  will  not  allow  God  or  theology 
to  be  brought  on  to  the  scene  at  any  price! 

In  the  face  of  these  ultimate  questions  it  is  humility  before  God  and 
not  humanistic  arrogance  that  is  demanded.  The  following  wise  words 
spoken  by  Max  Planck,  one  of  the  outstanding  scientific  thinkers  of 
modern  times,  deserve  to  be  carefully  weighed:  “That  we  do  not  con¬ 
struct  the  external  world  to  suit  our  own  ends  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
but  that  vice  versa  the  external  world  forces  itself  upon  our  recognition 
with  its  own  elementary  power,  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be  categorical¬ 
ly  asserted  again  and  again  in  these  positivistic  times.  From  the  fact  that 
in  studying  the  happenings  of  nature  we  strive  to  eliminate  the  contin¬ 
gent  and  accidental  and  to  come  finally  to  what  is  essential  and  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  clear  that  we  always  look  for  the  basic  thing  behind  the  de¬ 
pendent  thing,  for  what  is  absolute  behind  what  is  relative,  for  the  reality 
behind  the  appearance,  and  for  what  abides  behind  what  is  transitory. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  characteristic  not  only  of  physical  science  but  of 
all  science  ....  After  all  I  have  said,  and  in  view  of  the  experiences 
through  which  scientific  progress  has  passed,  we  must  admit  that  in  no 
case  can  we  rest  assured  that  what  is  absolute  in  science  today  will  re¬ 
main  absolute  for  all  time.  Not  only  that,  but  we  must  admit  as  certain 
the  truth  that  the  absolute  can  never  finally  be  grasped  by  the  researcher. 
The  absolute  represents  an  ideal  goal  which  is  always  ahead  of  us  and 
which  we  can  never  reach  ....  Science  cannot  solve  the  ultimate  mystery 
of  nature.  And  that  is  because,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  ourselves  are  part 
of  nature  and  therefore  part  of  the  mystery  that  we  are  trying  to  solve.”29 

The  humility  and  good  sense  of  scientists  so  eminent  as  Planck  and 
Lovell  befit  men  who  are  probing  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  one 
could  wish  that  these  virtues  were  characteristic  to  the  same  degree  of  all 
men  of  science.  It  is  important,  however,  that  we  who  are  Christians 
should  insist  on  a  further  universal  truth  which  has  been  much  too  com¬ 
monly  overlooked.  Man  is  not  only  surrounded  by  the  mystery  of  the 
absolute:  he  also  possesses  certain  definite  knowledge  concerning  the 
world  of  nature  and  its  origin.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  St.  Paul  in 
Romans  i.  18ff.,  where  he  explains  that  the  truth  that  there  is  a  supreme 
Creator,  to  whose  everlasting  power  and  godhead  the  visible  order  of 
the  universe  bears  clear  testimony,  is  known  to  all  men;  but  that  it  is  a 
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truth  which  fallen  man  in  his  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  suppres¬ 
ses.  It  is  a  truth,  moreover,  which  is  manifest  in  man,  for  man  himself  is 
both  a  part  of  the  created  order  and  also  and  especially  that  crowning 
part  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Every  man  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  these  two  related  facts: 
firstly,  that  the  ordered  system  of  the  natural  realm  is  itself  a  revelation 
of  the  truth  that  all  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  design  and 
purpose  of  a  sovereign  Creator — a  fact  which  carries  the  further  inevit¬ 
able  implication  that  man,  since  he  belongs  to  this  same  system,  is  him¬ 
self  a  creature  and  therefore  dependent  upon  and  answerable  to  his 
Creator;  and  secondly,  and  even  more  crucial  for  man,  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  created  in  the  divine  image,  that  he,  in  a  particular  sense,  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  Maker.  This  means,  quite  simply,  that  every  man,  by  his 
very  constitution  as  well  as  because  of  the  surrounding  witness  of  the 
natural  order,  knows,  inescapably,  the  truth  behind  all  truth,  namely, 
that  God  exists,  and  that  He  is  the  Creator  and  Originator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  which  man  is  placed.  In  a  word,  every  man  knows  beyond  all 
peradventure  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of  origins.  To  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  to  discredit  the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator,  to  assert 
the  self-adequacy  of  man,  or  merely  to  leave  God  out  of  the  reckoning, 
is  typical  of  man  as  a  fallen  creature  in  rebellion  against  his  Supreme 
Maker,  and  the  man  who  does  so  is  (as  St.  Paul  says)  without  excuse 
because  he  is  suppressing  the  known  truth. 

Now,  this  means,  further,  that  he  is  not  only  acting  untruthfully  but 
also  unscientifically,  for  science  is  precisely  knowledge ,  and  to  suppress 
knowledge  is  anti-scientific.  But  it  is  more  than  the  suppression  of 
knowledge  in  a  general  sense:  it  is  the  suppression  of  that  very  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  fundamental  to  all  knowledge  and  without  which  there 
could  be  no  scientific  activity.  As  Sir  Edmund  Whittaker  has  said,  “in  a 
world  that  was  not  the  expression  of  intelligence,  science  could  never 
have  come  into  being.”30  The  scientist’s  tacit  and  indeed  innate  presup¬ 
position  that  the  world  he  is  investigating  is  a  coherent  whole,  that  facts 
have  meaning,  and  that  one  fact  leads  on  to  another,  is  an  expression  of 
the  great  fact,  however  unwelcome,  that  he  is  created  in  the  image  of 
God  whose  universe  he  is  investigating  by  means  of  the  God-given  and 
God-reflecting  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  precisely  this  suppression  of  the  known  truth  which  is  inex¬ 
tricably  bound  up  with  the  history  of  religions.  Indeed,  in  discussing 
the  problem  of  origins  we  must  not  neglect  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  religion.  The  ultimate  origin  of  religion 
lies  in  man’s  very  constitution  as  a  creature  of  God,  stamped  with  the 
image  of  his  Creator.  As  such,  man  can  never  be  self-sufficient;  his  true 
existence  is  one  of  obedient  dependence  on  God  and  his  proper  attitude 
is  one  of  worship — summed  up  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his  creature- 
liness  by  prayer,  praise,  and  gratitude  to  his  Creator.  In  short,  man  is 
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essentially,  by  his  very  constitution,  a  religious  being.  His  finitude  can 
have  meaning  and  purpose  only  as  he  willingly  accepts  his  proper  place 
and  fulfils  his  allotted  task  within  the  scheme  of  things  ordained  by  his 
infinite  Maker. 

There  should  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  in  our  day  the  origin  and 
development  of  religion  have  come  to  be  viewed  and  explained  in  terms 
of  evolutionism.  The  evolutionary  principle,  if  it  is  correct,  must  be 
applied  to  every  aspect  of  life,  since,  ex  hypothesis  it  is  responsible  not 
only  for  morphological  structures  and  biological  processes,  but  also  for 
the  appearance  of  the  higher  capacities  of  emotion  and  thought.  It  has 
accordingly  become  a  fashionable  doctrine  today  that  religion  had  its 
origin  in  the  dawning  realization  of  primeval  man  that  there  were  forces, 
elemental,  seasonal,  and  mysterious,  surrounding  him  and  acting  on 
him,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  explain.  This  element  of  mystery  was, 
we  are  told,  the  seed  of  religion.  The  nameless  powers,  sometimes  hostile 
(as  in  sickness,  death,  and  disaster),  sometimes  favorable  (as  in  mar¬ 
riage,  birth,  and  prosperity),  were  powers  with  which  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  come  to  terms,  to  propitiate  with  some  sacrifice,  to  ingratiate  with 
some  gift.  As  these  forces  came  to  be  personalized,  so  particular  objects 
which  had  become  associated  with  their  special  activities  or  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  venerated,  and  representations  of  them  were  fashioned  and 
worshiped.  In  this  way  the  concept  of  superhuman  entities  or  gods  was 
given  expression;  and  as  man  evolved  so  his  religious  faculty  evolved 
also,  ever  becoming  less  gross  and  more  refined,  until  today  it  finds  its 
noblest  expression  in  Christian  ethical  monotheism. 

According  to  this  evolutionary  perspective,  of  course,  the  distinction 
between  the  different  religions  in  the  world,  for  example,  between  feti- 
chism  and  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  is  purely  relative  and  not  in  any 
sense  absolute:  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  expressing,  some  more 
adequately,  some  less,  man’s  consciousness  of  the  numinous,  according 
to  the  particular  stage  which  his  development  has  reached.  All  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  relativity.  Thus  Edward  Caird,  in  his  Gifford  Lectures  on  The 
Evolution  of  Religion  (2  volumes,  Glasgow,  1893),  welcomed  “the  great 
reconciling  principle  of  Development.”  This  principle,  he  says,  “has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  understand  the  errors  of  man  in  the  past  as 
partial  and  germinating  truths;  and  to  detect  how  ideas  grow  up  under 
forms  which  are  inadequate  to  them,  and  which  finally  they  throw  off 
when  they  have  reached  maturity.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  give 
a  more  satisfactory,  because  a  more  discriminating  answer  to  many 
questions  which  a  previous  generation  settled  with  a  simple  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’ ; 
to  stop  the  strife  of  warring  dogmatisms  by  showing  that  the  question 
is  not  one  of  absolute  verity  and  absolute  untruth,  but  between  more  or 
less  of  each  ....  The  idea  of  development  thus  enables  us  to  maintain  a 
critical  spirit  without  agnosticism,  and  a  reasonable  faith  without  dog¬ 
matism;  for  it  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  one  spiritual  principle  which 
is  continually  working  in  man’s  life  from  the  changing  forms  through 
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which  it  passes  in  the  course  of  its  history.  It  teaches  us  to  do  justice  to 
the  past  without  enslaving  the  present,  and  to  give  freedom  to  the 
thought  of  the  present  without  forgetting  that  it,  in  its  turn,  must  be 
criticized  and  transcended  by  the  widening  consciousness  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.”31  In  defining  religion,  what  we  have  to  look  for,  according  to 
Caird,  “is  a  principle  which  is  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
which,  therefore,  manifests  itself  in  all  stages  of  his  development.  A 
definition'of  religion  in  this  sense  . . .  will  express  an  idea  which  is  fully 
realized  only  in  the  final  form  of  religion,  while  in  the  earlier  stages  it  can 
be  seen  obscurely,  and  in  the  lowest  and  earliest  it  might  escape  us 
altogether  but  for  the  light  thrown  back  upon  it  by  that  which  has  arisen 
out  of  it.  It  will  thus  enable  us  to  cast  the  light  of  the  present  upon  the 
past,  and  to  explain  man’s  first  uncertain  efforts  to  name  and  to  realize 
the  divine,  in  the  light  of  the  clearer  consciousness  and  more  distinct 
utterance  of  a  later  age.”32 

Now,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  whole  evolutionary  con¬ 
cept  of  the  origin  and  development  of  religion,  whether  it  has  our  ap¬ 
proval  or  not,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
history  of  religion — a  doctrine  which  can  be  discussed  only  very  briefly 
here.  The  picture  which  the  Bible  presents  is,  firstly,  that  of  man  as 
originally  created  enjoying  perfect  and  unclouded  communion  with 
God,  and  therefore  religiously  fully  integrated  and  in  this  respect  in  no 
need  of  development  or  progress;  secondly,  that  of  man  as  fallen  away 
from  God  because  of  the  mutiny  of  sin,  and  therefore  religiously  disinte¬ 
grated  and  estranged  at  the  very  soul  of  his  being;  and,  thirdly,  that  of 
man  redeemed  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  thereby  religiously 
reintegrated,  the  wholeness  of  his  being  restored,  and  the  harmony  of 
communion  with  his  Maker  recovered.  This  is  the  grand  perspective  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Mankind  is  divided  into  two  radical  categories:  the 
fallen  and  the  restored,  the  lost  and  the  saved,  man-in-Christ  and  man- 
apart-from-Christ.  And  the  history  of  religion,  which  is  inevitably  hu¬ 
man  history,  is  placed  within  this  same  setting.  Man,  in  falling,  has  drag¬ 
ged  down  his  religion  with  him.  The  religions  of  heathenism  and  pagan¬ 
ism,  so  far  from  being  on  the  road  which  leads  from  original  darkness  to 
ever  fuller  light,  are  degenerate  and  debased.  They  are  symptomatic,  in 
fact,  of  man’s  fallenness. 

There  is  no  more  graphic  passage  in  the  New  Testament  than  that  in 
the  opening  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  and  to  which  we  must  now  turn  again)  in 
which  St.  Paul  surveys  this  very  subject  of  the  history  of  religion  (Rom. 
i.  18-32).  The  apostle  starts,  as  we  have  seen,  by  insisting  that  no  man  is 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  fact  of  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the 
Creator,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  enjoy  the  light  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  truth.  It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  fallen  man,  who  himself 
wishes  to  be  as  God,  suppresses  in  unrighteousness  (verse  19).  His  re¬ 
ligious  darkness,  therefore,  is  self-induced,  and  so  he  is  without  excuse 
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(verse  20).  He  cannot  plead,  for  example,  that  he  is  only  at  an  early  and 
primitive  stage  of  religion,  or  that  his  error  is  merely  relative  to  an  ob¬ 
verse  side  of  truth.  The  rebelliousness  of  sin  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  man, 
although  he  knows  God  to  be  the  Maker  and  Giver  of  all,  yet  fails  to 
glorify  Him  as  God;  although  he  knows  that  he  owes  all  he  is  and  has 
to  God,  yet  his  response  is  one  of  ingratitude.  This  is  fundamental  folly. 
It  is  a  reversal  of  reality.  But  man  in  revolt  humanistically  chooses  this 
folly  as  his  wisdom,  and  in  professing  himself  to  be  wise  (in  his  own- 
right  and  independently  of  God)  he  has  become  a  fool  (verses  2 If.). 

This,  however,  is  only  the  start  of  the  declension  of  religion.  Fallen 
man,  in  a  typical  state  of  humanistic  contradiction,  wishes  to  be  as  God, 
as  not-man;  but,  being  by  constitution  a  creature,  and  fundamentally  a 
religious  being,  he  must  have  some  object  of  worship.  And  so  perforce 
he  manufactures  a  substitute  god :  he  changes  “the  glory  of  the  incorrupt¬ 
ible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things”  (verse  23) — the  very  order 
in  which  these  categories  are  mentioned  suggests  a  history  of  increasing 
degradation.  By  way  of  illustration,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  num¬ 
berless  idolatries,  modern  no  less  than  ancient,  mental  as  well  as  materi¬ 
al,  the  anthropomorphic  Olympian  deities  of  Hellenic  religion  possessed 
of  the  unbridled  lusts  and  passions  of  sinful  man,  the  worship  of  mortal 
emperors,  and  sacred  cows  and  fish-gods  and  deified  serpents,  personali¬ 
ty-cults,  and  so  on  and  on.  All  this  is  not  a  matter  of  relative  truth,  but 
of  “exchanging  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie  and  worshipping  and  serving 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator”  (verse  25).  And  it  involves  not 
merely  the  degeneration  of  religion  but  also  the  degeneration  of  man, 
leading  to  the  appalling  catalogue  of  vices,  violences,  wickednesses,  and 
unnatural  sins  with  which  the  chapter  ends. 

Nor  is  all  this  something  remote  from  our  much  vaunted  twentieth- 
century  civilization,  applicable  only  to  so-called  primitive  and  un¬ 
developed  savage  peoples:  The  very  enormities  which  the  apostle  lists 
all  flourish  within  our  modern  civilization,  and  to  an  alarming  degree. 
What  could  be  more  contemporary  and  relevant  to  our  social  and  inter¬ 
national  problems  at  the  present  time  than  the  following  recital?  “For 
this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  passions:  for  their  women  chang¬ 
ed  the  natural  use  into  that  which  is  against  nature:  and  likewise  also  the 
men,  leaving  the  natural  use  of  the  women,  burned  in  their  lust  one 
toward  another,  men  with  men  working  indecency,  and  receiving  in 
themselves  that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was  due.  And  even  as 
they  refused  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  unto  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fitting;  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness;  full  of 
envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of 
God,  insolent,  haughty,  boastful,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient 
to  parents,  without  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  unmerciful;  who,  knowing  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  they 
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that  practice  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but 
also  approve  of  those  who  practise  them”  (verses  26-32).  Though  out¬ 
wardly  so  different,  our  Western  civilization  is  potentially  as  heathen, 
pagan,  idolatrous,  and  abandoned  as  any  culturally  backward  society  of 
the  jungle;  and  in  those  places  where  it  is  not  actually  so  it  is  the  salt  of 
Christianity  which  preserves  it  from  complete  corruption.  Nothing  is 
more  dehumanizing  in  its  effects  than  the  rebellious  self-centeredness 
of  mere  humanism. 

*  *  *  * 

The  admonition  uttered  with  such  solemnity  by  the  evolutionary 
leaders  of  the  past,  that  all  things,  including  Christianity,  must  change 
or  perish,  has,  it  would  seem,  been  taken  seriously  by  many  theologians.  It 
is,  indeed,  true  that  even  prior  to  the  epiphany  of  Darwinism  theological 
circles  had  not  been  entirely  free  from  feelings  of  embarrassment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prominence  of  the  supernatural  element  in  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  humanism  of  the  Renaissance  and  later  the  rationalism  of 
the  Enlightenment  had  not  failed  to  plant  seeds  of  uneasiness  in  theolog¬ 
ical  breasts.  The  German  theologian  Schleiermacher,  for  example,  who 
died  in  1834,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  appearance  of  The  Origin 
of  Species,  while  attributing  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  the  perfect  union  of 
the  human  and  the  divine  in  His  person,  denied  that  Christ  had  been 
miraculously  born,  explained  away  Christ’s  resurrection  on  the  third 
day  as  an  awakening  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  suggested  that  sub¬ 
sequently,  so  far  from  having  ascended  into  heaven,  Christ  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  death  like  all  other  men. 

It  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  Evolution, 
however,  which  was  greeted  as  having  at  last  rendered  the  old  belief  in 
the  miraculous  altogether  obsolete.  D.  F.  Strauss,  who  had  listened  with 
critical  interest  to  Schleiermacher’s  lectures  in  Berlin,  and  who,  shortly 
after  Schleiermacher’s  death,  had  published  his  Life  of  Jesus — a  violent 
assault  on  supernatural  Christianity,  in  later  years  extolled  Darwin  as 
one  of  mankind’s  most  notable  benefactors.  “We  other  philosophers 
and  critics,”  he  said,  “had  vainly  decreed  the  downfall  of  miracle;  our 
sentence  made  no  impression,  because  we  did  not  succeed  in  rendering 
miracle  superfluous  by  putting  in  its  place  a  natural  force  wherever  its 
presence  hitherto  appeared  indispensable.”33  Strauss  was  captivated  by 
the  conception  of  the  whole  history  of  nature  as  a  gradual  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  ascent,  an  inevitable  and  unspectacular  advance,  from  inor¬ 
ganic  matter  to  organic  life,  crowned  by  the  grand  achievement  of  the 
human  species.  The  evolutionary  thesis  was,  for  him,  proof  sufficient 
that  nothing  happens  except  in  accordance  with  natural  law.  This  being 
so,  it  became  obligatory  to  discard  the  articles  of  the  Christian  creed, 
which  were  supernatural  through  and  through,  as  being  out  of  harmony 
with  enlightened  modern  thought. 

Strauss,  of  course,  represents  the  complete  capitulation  of  theology 
to  evolutionary  dogma;  for  him  and  for  others  of  like  mind  Evolution 
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both  justified  and  demanded  the  elimination  of  all  supernaturalism. 
But  there  were  others  who  wished  to  retain  a  supernatural  Christ  and 
at  the  same  time  to  fit  Him  into  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  things.  In 
1889  a  symposium  entitled  Lux  Mundi  appeared  in  England  under  the 
editorship  of  Charles  Gore.  The  purpose  of  its  contributors  was  to  re¬ 
examine  and  reassess  Christian  theology,  and  in  particular  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  light  of  “modern  knowledge.”  The  aspect  of 
this  modern  knowledge  which  they  felt  it  most  important  to  take  into 
account  was  the  concept  of  Evolution,  and  the  main  problem  which 
they  sought  to  solve  was  that  of  accommodating  theology  to  this  con¬ 
cept  without  relinquishing  faith  in  the  supernatural.  The  effect  of  their 
theologizing,  however,  was  to  evacuate  the  supernatural  of  its  unique 
character  and  to  equate  it  with  or  accommodate  it  to  the  natural. 
Gore’s  outlook  may  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  Christ  is  the 
Consummator  of  creation — Consummator  Mundi.  He  believed  it  a 
necessity  that  Christ  should  be  shown  to  fit  neatly  into  the  pattern  of 
nature,  which  he  accepted  as  an  evolutionary  pattern.  As  Gore  saw  it, 
this  required,  first,  a  thoroughgoing  doctrine  of  kenosis  whereby  the 
Son,  as  incarnate,  experienced  every  human  limitation,  both  mental 
and  physical,  and,  second,  the  assumption  of  a  natural  affinity  between 
manhood  and  Godhead.  “So  akin  are  God  and  man  to  one  another,” 
he  wrote,  “that  God  can  really  exist  under  conditions  of  manhood 
without  ceasing  to  be  and  to  reveal  God ;  and  man  can  be  taken  to  be 
the  organ  of  Godhead  without  one  whit  ceasing  to  be  human.”34  Evo¬ 
lution,  so  far  from  being  a  merely  materialistic  process,  was  viewed  as 
a  progressive  revelation  of  the  divine  mind,  each  successive  stage  re¬ 
vealing  more  adequately  the  character  of  the  Creator.  Hence  the  lower 
forms  of  life  were  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
higher,  and  particularly  in  terms  of  the  highest,  the  human,  which  is  a 
manifestation  of  personality  and  spirit.  And,  because  of  man’s  moral 
imperfection,  the  human  received  its  crowning  expression  in  the  In¬ 
carnation,  the  becoming  human,  of  Christ,  whose  personality  was  one 
of  moral  perfection.  In  Him  the  whole  range  of  creation  reached  com¬ 
pletion:  He  is  its  Consummator.  Thus  creation,  development,  and  in¬ 
carnation  were  regarded  as  cognate  concepts,  so  much  so  that  the  In¬ 
carnation  was  expounded  as  the  necessary  climax  of  creation,  rather 
than  as,  in  any  primary  sense,  directed  towards  the  recovery  of  fallen 
mankind.  In  this  sense  it  might  be  described  as  redemptive,  but  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  keynote  of  redemption  has,  under  this  system, 
become  that  of  fulfilment  rather  than  of  reconciliation. 

It  may  be  said  that  Gore’s  theology  of  the  Incarnation  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  christianize  Bergson’s  philosophy  of  creative  evolution.  Each 
advance  in  the  natural  process  was  a  creative  advance,  and  the  whole 
cosmos  had  been  moving  with  set  purpose  towards  the  climax  of  the  In¬ 
carnation.  Not  that  Gore  was  the  first  theologian  to  propound  this 
view;  others  had  anticipated  him— B.  F.  Westcott,  for  instance,  who 
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had  given  one  of  his  books  the  significant  title  of  Christus  Consummator. 
But  Gore  was  the  most  effective  advocate  of  the  doctrine  that  the  In¬ 
carnation  is  implicit  in  creation  and  would  have  taken  place  even  if 
man  had  not  sinned.  It  is  a  theme  that  has  been  developed  since,  not 
without  variations,  but  whatever  the  texture  of  the  variations  its  form 
is  lurking  underneath,  like  a  body  under  the  bedclothes. 

There  was  nothing  startling  original  in  suggesting  that  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  would  have  taken  place  even  if  man  had  not  sinned.  One  of  the 
celebrated  Nine  Hundred  Theses  proposed  by  Pico  della  Mirandola 
four  hundred  years  previosuly,  in  1486,  for  public  disputation  in  Rome 
had  stated  that,  “had  Adam  not  sinned,  God  would  have  been  in¬ 
carnate,  but  not  crucified.”  The  reason  for  this  assurance  was  the  unique 
dignity  of  man  in  the  universe — a  subject  elaborated  by  Pico  in  his 
much  admired  Oration  on  the  Dignity  of  Man.  Man  is  the  microcosm 
— a  concept  as  old  as  philosophy  itself;  he  is  parvus  mundus,  the  world 
in  miniature,  and  the  universe  is  magnus  homo,  man  writ  large  (as  Pico 
wrote  in  his  Heptaplus );  it  is  in  man  that  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  the  universe  is  to  be  discovered.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that 
other  Renaissance  scholars  before  Pico  (for  example,  Marsilio  Ficino, 
Nicolas  Cusanus,  Gianozzo  Manetti,  and  Bartolomeo  Fazio)  had  held 
that  the  nobility  of  man  was  such  as  to  make  the  Incarnation  entirely 
congruous  with  the  splendor  of  human  nature:  for  God  to  become 
man  was  something  altogether  fitting  for  both  God  and  man.  This  es¬ 
timate  was  not,  of  course,  governed  by  evolutionistic  presuppositions, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  so  anthropocentric  a  concept  would  have  proved 
readily  adaptable  to  the  framework  of  Evolution. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  contemporary  Anglo-Catholic  theologians  in  particular  who 
have  taken  up  and  expatiated  on  the  theme  of  the  Incarnation  as  the 
necessary  consummation  of  the  cosmic  process.35  L.  S.  Thornton,  to 
mention  but  one,  expounds  the  universe  as  being  constructed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  progressive  organic  pattern.  He  postulates  an  ascend¬ 
ing  series  of  organisms,  each  characterized  by  its  own  particular  form 
of  structure,  and  each  essentially  linked  to  the  organic  forms  imme¬ 
diately  below  and  above  it  in  the  series.  Each  organic  form  is  not  only 
superseded  by  but  also  included  in  that  which  is  above  it.  Thus  an 
organism  at  any  level  is  founded  upon  and  embraces  within  its  own 
structure  all  those  organisms  which  are  inferior  to  it,  and  the  universe 
is  seen  as  a  progressively  ordered  entity  whose  component  serial  parts 
are  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  At  each  new  organic  level 
a  more  advanced  law  of  being  becomes  operative.  We  are,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  theory  of  recapitulation  whereby  nothing  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  series  is  abandoned,  but  all  is  preserved  and  enhanced  in 
harmony  with  the  function  of  the  highest  organic  stage  of  the  series. 
This  highest  stage  is  man,  and  the  particular  characteristic  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  man  from  all  the  organic  levels  that  have  preceded  him  is 
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that  his  is  a  spiritual  law  of  being:  his  functions  are  governed  by  spirit. 
This  not  only  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  the  created  order,  but 
explains  his  dominion  over  it. 

In  man,  however,  the  process  has  not  yet  reached  its  goal;  for  even 
man  is  conscious  of  his  finitude  and  reaches  out  toward  the  eternal  or¬ 
der  of  being — a  fact  which,  ex  hypothesis  demonstrates  his  affinity  to 
the  eternal  order  as  the  next  stage  into  which  he  is  to  be  integrated. 
Though  man  is  the  head  and  sum  of  the  created  order,  yet  the  cosmic 
series  is  not  complete  in  him;  else  he  would  not  be  conscious  of  his 
need  to  be  included  in  an  order  which  is  beyond  himself.  And  so  the 
Incarnation  is  introduced:  Christ  assumes  human  nature  and  thereby 
elevates  and  integrates  it  into  the' level  of  the  divine.  In  Christ  the  whole 
created  order,  including  man,  is  united  and  consummated;  in  Him  it 
achieves  its  highest  principle  of  unity;  in  Him  the  complete  organic 
series  finds  its  recapitulation. 

Indeed,  according  to  Thornton,  the  whole  cosmic  order  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  is  impressed  with  the  likeness  of  the  Incarnate  Son  who, 
as  such,  fulfils  the  function  of  the  Servant,  for  it  is  stamped  throughout 
with  the  pattern  of  self-sacrifice,  of  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  which  is  none  other  than  the  mark  of  the  Servant.  It  is  in  Christ 
alone  that  the  pattern  of  self-sacrifice  and  filial  response  finds  its  per¬ 
fect  and  final  expression.  He  is  thus  both  the  archetype  of  creation  and 
its  completion,  and  the  cosmos  may  properly  be  described  as  essentially 
christological  in  character.  All — commencement,  development,  and 
fulfilment — is  impressed  with  the  likeness  of  the  Servant.  “The  whole 
design  of  creation  was  Christ-centred  from  the  first,”  says  Thornton. 
“It  is  in  its  very  essence  christological.  Jesus  is  the  goal  towards  which 
creation  moves,  because  He  is  also  the  source  of  its  movement.”36 

There  are  certain  objections  which  must  be  urged  against  this  evo¬ 
lutionistic  theology.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  at  its  most  vital  point  incon¬ 
sistent  with  itself.  Its  basic  concept  is  that  of  progressive  development 
from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  impersonal  to  the  personal, 
from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  All  is 
seen  as  leading  up  inevitably  to  the  crowning  event  of  the  Incarnation. 
Yet  the  advocates  of  this  type  of  theology  do  not  envisage  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  itself  as  being  introduced  as  it  were  from  below  upwards.  It  is 
something  superimposed  from  above  downwards;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Incarnation  originates  from  above  instead  of  from  below  it  may 
rather  be  described  as  a  reversal  of  the  evolutionary  mechanism,  and  as 
indicative  of  the  ultimate  incompetence  or  failure  of  the  evolutionary 
principle.  It  certainly  seems  quite  incongruous  that  the  all-important 
culminating  stage  should  be  achieved,  not  by  mounting  the  last  triumph¬ 
ant  rung  of  the  evolutionary  ladder,  but  by  resorting  to  the  device  of  a 
deus  ex  machina . 

In  all  this  theorizing  there  is  a  tacit  assumption  that  in  man  Evolu¬ 
tion  has  had  its  last  word:  it  has  nothing  further  or  better  to  offer — 
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which  some  might  take  to  be  a  tacit  admission  that  Evolution  is  a  spent 
force,  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  doctrine  that  man  is  Evolu¬ 
tion’s  ne  plus  utlra  is,  of  course,  acceptable  to  human  arrogance,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
Evolution  to  believe  that  the  creative  process  would  continue  to  operate 
until  the  integument  of  finitude  and  mortality  had  been  sloughed  off, 
or,  as  Bernard  Shaw  put  it,  until  the  day  dawned  when  there  were  “no 
people,  only  thought.” 

Again,  if  in  the  Incarnation  the  recapitulation  and  fulfilment  of  all 
creation  takes  place,  a  consistent  application  of  this  evolutionistic 
theology  would  demand  one  of  two  alternatives:  either  an  ultimate  and 
comprehensive  multiplicity  in  which  every  single  creature  of  whatever 
1dnH — every  elephant,  dog,  mosquito,  and  so  on — would,  in  Christ, 
participate  in  the  eternal  state;  or  an  ultimate  and  concentrated  sim¬ 
plicity  in  which  Christ  alone  would  remain,  in  Himself  uniquely  and 
adequately  by  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  created  order.  It  should  be 
either  all  or  One,  either  the  whole  gamut  or  the  highest,  the  all-in¬ 
clusive,  alone.  The  special  preservation  of  mankind,  which  represents 
but  the  second  highest  level  in  the  series,  would  seem  to  be  a  discordant 
postulate. 

It  must  further  be  objected  that  this  system  is  seriously  at  variance 
with  Holy  Scripture.  To  be  sure,  the  Bible  views  man  as  the  crown  of 
creation,  though  not  in  an  evolutionistic  sense.  He  is  not,  however, 
depicted  as  being  in  any  way  deficient  either  organically  or  meta¬ 
physically;  on  the  contrary,  Scripture  teaches  that  man  as  originally 
created  enjoyed  complete  integration  and  self-fulfilment.  The  blessed¬ 
ness  of  his  state  was  guaranteed  by  his  experience  of  unclouded  com¬ 
munion  with  his  Maker.  Frustration  and  estrangement  were  consequent 
upon  his  wanton  rebellion  against  the  God  who  had  showed  him  noth¬ 
ing  but  grace  and  goodness.  In  other  words,  it  is  sin  and  not  ontological 
finiteness  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  man’s  problems.  Again,  Scripture 
associates  the  Incarnation  with  sin,  never  with  biology.  The  Gospel 
message  is  that  “Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners”;  but 
this  theory  makes  it  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  the  Incarnation  as 
connected  with  human  sin,  for  its  fundamental  concept  is  not  of  human¬ 
ity  as  fallen,  but  as  risen  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  demanding 
the  crowning  experience  of  elevation  to  the  eternal  state.  Not  that  it 
should  be  thought  that  it  is  the  intention  of  theologians  of  this  school 
to  deny  or  belittle  sin  and  its  effects.  Their  contention  is  that  sin  could 
not  overthrow  the  divine  purpose  in  creation,  which  involved  the  In¬ 
carnation,  sin  or  no  sin. 

Quite  understandably,  this  outlook  is  conducive  towards  hopes  for 
the  universal  restoration  of  all  men.  For  sin  to  bring  it  about  that  any, 
whether  many  or  few,  should  not  particpate  in  the  Christian  consumma¬ 
tion,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  the  system ;  it  would  be  a  victory  for 
sin.  In  any  case,  if  it  is  true  that  all  mankind  are  embraced  and  elevated 
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by  the  Incarnation,  whether  they  know  it  and  desire  it  or  not,  whether 
repentant  or  not,  then  all  that  is  needful  is  to  exhort  men  to  become 
what  they  are — the  imperative  must  be  added  to  the  indicative.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  repudiate  his  being  in  Christ  can  ultimately  succeed  in 
doing  so.  It  is  true  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  God’s  purpose  for  the 
summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ,  but  it  is  a  soteriological  purpose,  to 
be  realized  in  the  “new  heavens  and  new  earth”  when  every  rebellious 
creature  will  have  been  judged  and  punished.  It  is  true  that  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  redeemed  is  “in  Christ,”  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  or  ontological  elevation  of  humanity  to  a  divine  or  ultra-human 
level  (in  which  case  humanity  would  no  longer  be  humanity),  but  rather 
is  it  the  result  of  spiritual  union  with  Christ  by  faith,  whereby  com¬ 
munion  with  God  is  restored  and  man  attains  his  full  and  intended 
stature.  It  is  true  that  sin  cannot  frustrate  the  eternal  purposes  of  God, 
but  Scripture  portrays  the  punishment  of  the  unrepentant  and  the 
damnation  of  hell  as  a  vindication,  and  not  a  frustration,  of  God’s 
power  and  justice. 

Our  complaint  is  that  theorizings  of  this  kind  are  constructions  of 
speculative  philosophy  rather  than  presentations  of  biblical  truth.  Man 
is  conceived  as  possessing  some  sort  of  essential  affinity  to  God,  and 
God  to  man.  But  the  idea  of  the  analogia  entis ,  which  is  implicit  in  this 
evolutionistic  theology,  is  quite  definitely  not  Christian,  but  pagan.  In 
fact,  it  is  destructive  of  true  Christianity,  for  it  blurs  the  vital  scriptural 
distinction  between  Creator  and  creature  and  it  renders  the  doctrines 
of  mediation  and  substitution  irrelevant.  Man  is  thought  of  as  finite 
and  needing  elevation  rather  than  as  sinful  and  needing  reconciliation. 
The  extreme  heinousness  of  sin  is  no  longer  apparent.  The  Incarnation, 
in  fact,  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  natural  order,  rather  than  to  the 
supernatural;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the. Cross  of  Christ.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  the  seeds  of  evolutionary  theology  were  already  present  in 
the  philosophy  of  ancient  paganism.  The  latter,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
soul  as  ontologically  akin  to  the  universal  soul  and  the  body  as  the 
prison-house  of  the  soul,  with  its  concept  of  metempsychosis  and  its 
gradation  of  beasts  and  birds  within  which  the  soul  might  be  rein¬ 
carnated,  was  readily  adjustable  to  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  things. 
*  *  *  * 

Of  course,  not  all  theologians  who  have  welcomed  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  follow  the  same  path.  Emil  Brunner,  for  instance,  affirms 
that  “the  event  of  the  Christ  is  related  to  the  humanus ,  not  to  the  homo 
sapiens  of  zoology”;37  the  humanum,  that  which  is  distinctively  human, 
“cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,”  he  says;38  its 
emergence  is  attributable  to  the  supposed  creative  faculty  of  Evolution. 
Thus  he  maintains  that  “the  history  of  mankind  is  something  more 
than  a  piece  or  section  of  cosmic  history,  although  that  history  is  root¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  cosmos.”39  One  thing  is  evident,  and  that  is  that 
with  Brunner  “modern  science”  is  sacrosanct:  its  authority  must  not 
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be  called  in  question.  “We  cannot  say  too  strongly,”  he  insists,  “that 
the  biblical  view  of  the  world  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  that  of 
modern  science”;  therefore  he  concludes  that  “we  have  to  stress  the 
fact  that  modern  science  (and  this  means  the  theory  of  Evolution)  ought 
not  to  be  opposed  in  the  name  of  religion.”40 

And  yet,  despite  these  emphatic  assertions,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Brunner  is  conscious  of  being  carried  in  a  direction  along  which  he 
is  not  eager  to  move.  It  is  as  though  he  is  shouting  to  convince  himself. 
One  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  modern  science  is,  for  Brunner, 
that  “we  can  no  longer  teach  that  man,  as  created  by  God,  is  descended 
from  Adam  in  Paradise.”  But  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  if  such  an 
abandonment  of  the  orthodox  view  should  mean  the  surrender  of  the 
idea  of  the  Fall,  which  is  the  point  of  separation  between  man  as  created 
and  man  as  sinful,  “this  would  mean  nothing  less  than  the  shattering  of 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  biblical  doctrine  of  man,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  biblical  doctrine  of  revelation  and  of  salvation.”41  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Fall  he  regards  as  indispensable:  “Apart  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,”  he  says,  “it  is  impossible  to  understand  Sin  as  the  pre¬ 
supposition  of  the  New  Testament  message  of  Redemption.  Only  a 
fallen  humanity  needs  a  Redeemer.”42  But  Brunner  is  like  the  man  at 
the  cross-roads  who  wishes  to  go  in  two  directions  at  once;  for  while 
being  unwilling  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  Fall,  he  at  the  same  time 
finds  that  modern  science  makes  it  impossible  to  accept  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  as  having  taken  place  in  Adam.  Since  the  historical 
doctrine  cannot  be  retained,  Brunner  will  not  permit  us  to  ask  the 
question  as  to  the  When  and  How  of  the  Fall;  he  dismisses  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  both  unanswerable  and  unnecessary.  We  are  left  with  a  doctrine 
in  a  vacuum.  The  historical  substance  having  been  rejected,  what  re¬ 
mains  is  an  indeterminate  shadow,  or  what  Brunner  calls  the  “mythical 
idea  of  a  Fall.”  Is  it  unfair  to  say  that  already  we  see  the  foundations  of 
biblical  doctrine  being  shattered? 

All  attempts  to  detach  Christian  truth  from  its  roots  in  the  objec¬ 
tive  historical  sphere  result  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity;  for  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  that  God,  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Judge,  sovereignly  and  supernaturally  acts  and  intervenes  in  the  history 
of  man  and  the  world.  As  Gresham  Machen  has  ably  said,  “Christianity 
depends,  not  upon  a  complex  of  ideas,  but  upon  the  narration  of  an 
event  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  salvation  by  the  discovery  of  eternal  truth, 
for  eternal  truth  brings  naught  but  despair,  because  of  sin.”43 

In  his  embarrassment,  Brunner  takes  refuge  in  a  surmise,  “a  daring 
idea”  he  calls  it,  for  which,  he  grants,  “there  is  no  directly  scriptural 
basis,”  and  which  he  mentions  “with  great  reserve” — namely,  that 
God,  knowing  beforehand  that  the  Fall  would  take  place  (we  must  not 
ask  when  or  how),  created  such  a  world  as  would  be  suited  to  sinful 
man,  “a  world,”  says  Brunner,  “in  which,  from  the  very  beginning, 
from  the  first  emergence  of  living  creatures,  there  has  been  the  struggle 
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for  existence,  with  all  its  suffering  and  its  ‘cruelty.’  ”44  (It  should  be 
mentioned  .that  Brunner  is  unwilling  to  countenance  the  doctrine  that 
the  Fall  of  man  brought  a  curse  upon  the  rest  of  the  created  order:  that 
would  be  too  close  to  a  “historical”  statement  for  his  liking.) 

This  surely  is  theological  contortionism  of  an  advanced  order!  It  is 
a  popular  pastime  with  Brunner  to  disparage  what  he  is  pleased  to  refer 
to  as  “the  contortions  of  Fundamentalist  theology”;  but  it  might  come 
better  from  him  if  he  first  removed  the  beam  from  his  own  eye.  Here 
we  are  back  again  at  the  old  catchphrases  of  last  century — emergence, 
the  struggle  for  existence,  suffering  and  cruelty — with  the  remarkable 
proposition  that  they  are  but  aspects  of  a  makeshift  world  contrived  by 
God  for  the  reception  of  man  whom  He  had  foreseen  would  become  a 
sinful  creature — a  thought  which  is  entirely  alien  both  to  Scripture  and 
to  historic  Christianity. 

Although  with  him  Fundamentalism  (by  which  he  means  orthodox 
historic  Christianity)  is  normally  a  term  of  abuse,  Brunner  does  make 
one  concession  to  it  when  he  says  that  “over  against  a  theory  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  which  sweeps  away  all  ideas  of  Creation  and  of  Sin,  Fundamental¬ 
ism,  in  spite  of  its  curious  aberrations  of  thought,  is  absolutely  right.”45 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  however,  if  he  had  perceived  that 
the  consistency  which  his  own  approach  at  present  lacks  is  to  be  found 
either  in  so-called  “Fundamentalism”  or  in  a  thoroughgoing  evolution¬ 
ism  which  has  no  place  for  creation  and  sin.  Those  are  the  real  al¬ 
ternatives. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Rudolf  Bultmann,  in  making  his  now 
celebrated  plea  for  demythologizing  the  New  Testament,  announces 
precisely  the  same  premise  as  does  Brunner,  that  is,  that  the  biblical 
world-view  is  obsolete,  and  accordingly  that  the  Bible  must  be  shorn 
of  all  that  is  unacceptable  to  modern  scientific  man,  if  the  Christian 
message  is  to  have  any  relevance  for  our  day.  Bultmann,  however,  sets 
about  the  task  in  a  more  radical  and,  it  may  be  thought,  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  manner  than  does  Brunner.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  we  are  told,  that  they  lived  in  a  “pre-scientific”  age; 
hence  their  cosmology  was  hopelessly  wrong,  and  must  be  discarded. 
For  Bultmann,  this  means  discarding  every  element  of  supernaturalism 
since  it  is  incompatible  with  “the  modern  conception  of  human  nature 
as  a  self-subsistent  unity  immune  from  the  interference  of  supernatural 
powers.”  The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  is  through 
and  through  a  supernatural  religion;  accordingly  one  must  be  prepared 
to  abandon  most  of  the  articles  of  the  historic  Christian  creed — Christ’s 
virgin  birth,  the  performance  of  miracles,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the 
descent  ad  inferos ,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  second  coming, 
and  also  belief  in  spirits,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  biblical  doctrine 
that  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin  is  dismissed  as  “abhorrent,”  for 
death  is  now  regarded  as  “a  simple  and  necessary  process  of  nature.” 
“To  attribute  human  mortality  to  the  fall  of  Adam  is,”  we  are  told, 
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“sheer  nonsense,”  and  the  idea  of  original  sin  is  “sub-ethical,  irrational, 
and  absurd.”46 

An  existentialist  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  only 
answer  which  Bultmann  sees  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  modern 
situation.  He  maintains  that  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  is 
exhausted  in  the  here  and  now  of  the  believer’s  subjective  experience, 
which  causes  Brunner  to  offer  the  criticism  that  “the  theology  of  Bult- 
manh  . . .  amounts  to  a  faith  without  hope.”47  Brunner  is  also  unwilling 
to  admit  Bultmann’s  concept  of  nature  as  a  closed  system  in  which 
there  is  no  room  for  the  supernatural,  both  because,  though  viewing 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  with  a  sceptical  eye,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  miracle,  and  also  because  his  fascination  with 
Bergson’s  philosophy  of  “creative  evolution”  makes  it  desirable  that  a 
place  should  be  found  in  the  natural  process  for  the  emergence  of  new 
organisms  which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  mere  causality.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Brunner  finds  himself  in  a  position  of 
hostility  to  Bultmann.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  that  “we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  to  Bultmann  for  his  attack.”48  “The  work  of  Bult¬ 
mann,”  he  says,  “accomplishes  a  necessary  service  for  Christian 
theology,”  and  “has  had  the  effect  of  a  breath  of  fresh  air  blowing  into 
a  theological  situation  petrified  by  orthodoxy.”49  For  Brunner  is,  of 
course,  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  Bultmann.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  not  yet  moved  so  far;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  catch  up  and  run  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Bultmann,  even  if  at 
certain  points  they  find  themselves  out  of  step  with  each  other.  Already 
he  has  discarded  such  historic  Christian  doctrines  as  Christ’s  virgin 
birth,  and  His  physical  resurrection,  ascension,  and  return.  Already 
God’s  righteousness  has  been  evacuated  of  its  full  and  solemn  biblical 
significance  and  is  explained  simply  in  terms  of  “pardoning  grace”; 
judgment,  damnation,  and  hell  are  no  longer  realities,  but  only  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  to  “come  forth  from  perdition  into  salvation”;  all  men, 
faithful  or  rebellious,  are  to  be  drawn  into  a  great  universal  salvation.55 

We  see,  then,  to  what  extremes  this  dog-like  devotion  to  “modern 
science”  is  leading  modern  theology,  and  we  see  in  particular  how  the 
dogma  of  Evolution  cuts  right  through  the  very  root  of  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Modern  theologians  need  to  be  reminded  that  never  before  has 
science,  for  all  its  amazing  advances,  been  in  such  a  state  of  inde¬ 
terminacy  and  flux.  Modern  scientists,  like  scientists  of  former  genera¬ 
tions,  can  only  seek  to  find  theories  and  formulations  to  fit  that  small 
portion  of  the  over-all  picture  which  they  are  able  to  observe.  As  fur¬ 
ther  portions  of  the  picture  are  investigated,  so  the  complexity  of  the 
whole  increases  and  many  of  these  theories  and  formulations  have  to 
be  revised  or  abandoned.  The  perplexities  posed  by  recent  research  are 
such  that  theological  terminology  is  even  being  introduced  into  the 
sacred  preserves  of  science  in  order  to  assist  towards  an  interpretation 
of  things.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  theory  of  continuous  creation  of 
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hydrogen  particles  has  been  postulated  to  account  for  the  notion  of  an 
ever-expanding  universe;  the  concepts  of  determinism  and  free-will  are 
being  applied  to  the  behavior  of  the  units  of  nuclear  energy;  and  the 
conviction  is  steadily  growing  that  the  basis  of  matter  is  immaterial.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  of  paradox  is  a  very  real  one  for  modern 
science,  and  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  a  refinement  peculiar  to  the 
theological  seminary. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  question  must  also  be  put:  When  does  modern 
science  cease  to  be  modern  science? — for  any  estimate  of  it  as  static  and 
infallible  is  plainly  compatible  only  with  ignorance  or  prejudice.  If  we 
may  believe  modern  theology,  until  very  recently  modern  science  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  sudden  catastrophic  end  of 
the  world.  But  now,  because  of  the  potentialities  of  hydrogen  and  cobalt 
bombs  and  what  not,  Brunner  gives  us  permission  to  salvage  this  belief 
from  the  scrap-heap:  “This  thought,”  he  says,  “has  ceased  to  be 
absurd,”  and  he  kindly  defines  the  term  “absurd”  for  us  as  meaning 
“such  that  a  man  educated  in  modern  scientific  knowledge  would  have 
to  give  it  up,”51  Theology,  it  would  seem,  is  science’s  dog,  led  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  on  a  chain.  When  science  shifts,  it  must 
shift  also. 

*  *  *  * 

The  logical  conclusion  of  the  attempt  to  marry  Christianity  to  the 
concept  of  the  universe  as  being  entirely  naturalistic  and  self-sufficient 
(a  concept  preconized  by  its  advocates  as  both  “modern”  and  “scien¬ 
tific”  and  as  having  superseded  the  so-called  “biblical  world-view”)  is 
displayed  in  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich’s  best-selling  paperback  Honest  to 
God ,  in  which  the  Episcopal  author  finds  himself  able  happily  to  join 
hands  with  Sir  Julian  Huxley,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  atheistic  and 
evolutionistic  humanism  of  our  day.  Huxley,  he  suggests,  is  performing 
a  valuable  service  by  detaching  Christianity  from  “supranaturalism”  ;52 
and  he  quotes  with  approval  Huxley’s  testimony  that  “the  sense  of 
spiritual  relief  which  comes  from  rejecting  the  idea  of  God  as  a  superna¬ 
tural  being  is  enormous.”53  Abandoning  the  classical  Christian  doctrine 
of  God  as  wholly  other  than  and  sovereign  over  man,  Bishop  Robinson 
affirms  that  “we  shall  eventually  be  no  more  able  to  convince  men  of  the 
existence  of  a  God  ‘out  there’  whom  they  must  call  in  to  order  their 
lives  than  persuade  them  to  take  seriously  the  gods  of  Olympus.”54 

For  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich,  the  concept  of  God  (if  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained  at  all  now  that,  in  his  judgment,  that  stage  in  man’s  mental  and 
spiritual  evolution  has  been  reached  where  he  may  be  said  to  be  “grown 
up”)  must  be  humanized  in  a  personalistic  manner,  and  defined  as  “the 
ultimate  depth  of  all  our  being.”55  Theological  statements  then  become 
“not  a  description  of  ‘the  highest  Being,’  but  an  analysis  of  the  depths 
of  personal  relationships.”56  He  complains  that  “the  traditional  supra- 
naturalistic  way  of  describing  the  Incarnation  almost  inevitably  suggests 
that  Jesus  was  really  God  almighty  walking  about  on  earth,  dressed  up 
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as  a  man  . . .  God  for  a  limited  period  taking  part  in  a  charade  . . .  God 
dressed  up — like  Father  Christmas,”57  and  supposes  that  “the  whole 
notion  of  ‘a  God’  who  ‘visits’  the  earth  in  the  person  of  ‘his  Son’  is  as 
mythical  as  the  prince  in  the  fairy  story.”58  The  Christmas  story  must 
be  read,  he  insists,  “without  assuming  that  its  truth  depends  on  there 
being  a  literal  interruption  of  the  natural  by  the  supernatural.”59  On 
this  reckoning  Christ  Jesus  belongs  entirely  to  our  earthly  level — “the 
surface  level  of  flesh,”60  and  the  declaration  that  on  the  Cross  a  “full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world”  was  made  requires,  we  are  assured,  “for  most  men 
today,  more  demythologizing  even  than  the  Resurrection.”61 

So  man  is  left  with  the  depth  of  his  own  being.  His  sufficiency  is 
within  himself.  His  salvation,  if  he  needs  salvation,  is  not  from  without 
or  from  above.  He  is  invited  to  pull  himself  up  by  his  own  bootlaces — a 
humanism  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  Pelagius  ever  advocated!  This, 
let  us  recognize,  could  point  to  the  shape  of  a  new  “Christianity”  which, 
being  fully  naturalistic  and  humanistic,  would  be  readily  acceptable  on 
a  worldwide  scale  (and  might  well  sweep  through  the  world)  since  it 
would  unchurch  nobody — not  even  atheists!  But  its  gospel  is  not  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  it  is  not  Christianity.  It  might 
rather  be  the  form  of  universal  antichristianity;  for  the  real  depth  of 
man’s  being  is,  as  Christ  Himself  taught,  a  depth  of  fallenness :  “From 
within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  forni¬ 
cations,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lascivious¬ 
ness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness:  all  these  evil  things 
come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man”  (Mark  vii.21).  Human  nature  is 
fallen,  perverted  and  corrupted  by  rebellion  against  God.  Sinful  man, 
wanting  to  be  as  God,  vainly  attempting  to  overturn  the  Creator- 
creature  relationship  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  being,  cuts  himself 
off  from  the  very  source  of  the  meaning  of  existence.  Hence  man’s  need 
of  redemption.  Hence  God’s  gracious  intervention  in  human  history 
“from  without”  as  well  as  “from  within.”  Hence  Christ’s  coming  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners. 

Once  again  the  question  of  origins  is  involved:  for  what  originates 
from  the  heart  of  fallen  man  is  not  divine,  but  defiling;  and  only  the 
salvation  in  Christ  Jesus  which  originates  from  God  can  cleanse  and 
put  right  the  corrupt  depth  of  man’s  being. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  religious  relativism  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  evolutionary  perspective  discountenances  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christianity,  and  accordingly  cuts 
at  the  very  root  of  the  Church’s  missionary  enterprise.  On  the  evolu¬ 
tionistic  premises  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  proclaim  that  Christ  alone 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and  that  no  man  can  come  to  the 
Father  except  by  Him  (John  xiv.  6).  No  longer  is  it  permissible  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  is  salvation  in  none  other  than  Christ,  since  there  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
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must  be  saved  (Acts  iv.  12).  The  dominical  commission  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nations,  “that  they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  remission  of 
sins  and  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in 
Christ”  (Acts  xxvi.  18),  must  be  dismissed  as  misconceived.  Indeed, 
without  the  religious  absolutism  of  the  Gospel  the  Church  has  lost  her 
raison  d'etre  as  the  community  of  the  redeemed  whose  specific  task  is 
to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ  as 
the  divinely  appointed  way  of  salvation.  In  fact,  if  anything  is  plain,  it 
is  that  the  New  Testament  presents  man  with  an  either  /or,  not,  as 
evolutionism  would  have  it,  a  both /and. 

And,  finally,  it  is  axiomatic  that  if  we  are  in  error  about  the  origins 
of  things,  whether  of  the  universe,  or  life,  or  religion,  or  salvation,  we 
shall  be  in  error  about  all  that  follows.  That  is  why  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed,  all  too  inadequately,  in  this  monograph  are  of  crucial  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  Christian  no  less  than  for  mankind  in  general. 
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